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Ir seems to have been made a point in the delivery of prophecy, 
to conceal the times of the completion, that prophecy might not 
be an anticipated history of the world. The times, therefore, of 
prophecy, are certainly the last things that will be understood, 
being described by such marks as they may certainly be known 
by when they arrive, and discerned when they approach ; but not 
foreseen at any considerable distance. For we are expressly told, 
that it is not for us to know, i. e., to foreknow, the times and the 
seasons. Daniel overhears angels asking questions about. the 
time of the end, but he receives no direct information about it 
himself, except in terms which he cannot understand. The 
angels, when they are overheard by him, speak the same mystic 
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* To the Editor of the British Magazine. 

Sin,—The sound chureh principles which have in general distinguished the articles 
which have appeared in the Magazine under your direction, and the services which 
have thereby been rendered to the cause of our national establishment, first suggested 
to me the idea of contributing to its pages the Disquisition which accompanies this. 

At a juncture when danger besets us on every side, when the enemy is within as 
well as without the camp, and at the commencement of a year, the legislative deli- 
berations of which will probably be decisive of the fate of the chureh of England— 
at such a erisis it will be refreshing, I believe, to all her orthodox sons, to see some- 
thing new from the pen of one of her most illustrious champions, and to find that even 
in this hour of peril and alarm, though dead, he yet speaketh. 

With the events which, for some years past, have been acting in relation to the 
church, and with those which I verily believe are about to be enacted with the view 
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language; and when Daniel requests an explanation, it is refused 
—(Dan. xii. 6,7, 8,9,) “for the words are closed up and sealed 
until the time of the end.” However, as the book which Daniel 
sealed (xii. 4) was unsealed when the visions of the Apocalypse 
were exhibited to St.John, we may hope that new light will 
break upon the apport every day. For “the time of the end,” 
that long period, which is called “ the last time,” is not only set 
in, but much of it, probably by far the greater part, is passed by. 
It commenced with our Lord’s resurrection, and will terminate 
in the Millennium. .But ever since its commencement, the 
prophecies which relate to these last times have been in a state of 
progressive accomplishment. It becomes us, therefore, upon 
whom the ends of the world are surely come, to be reverently at- 
tentive to the prophetic dates. Not to use them, as the generality 
of interpreters have vainly attempted, as a key to the sense of the 


of accomplishing her demolition, the Disquisition in question may seem to have little 
connexion. But this, if your readers will wait with patience for your future num- 
bers, they may discover not to be the case. Early in the Spring of 1797, my father 
entered into a correspondence with the anonymous author of a pamphlet which ap- 
peared about the end of the preceding year, entitled ‘‘ Antichrist in the French Con- 
vention.” Of the origin of these letters (the whole of which I mean to send you for 
publicatiof) I shall give a more detailed account in your next number ; suffice it for 
the present to say, that the substance of them is a Commentary on the Prophecy of 
Daniel's Wilful King; and on certain portions of the Apocalypse, particularly on 
the Two Witnessesand the Nature of their Sackcloth ministry. And the Bishop's obser- 
vations on the latter, as descriptive of the events which since his time have befallen the 
church, and of those which are apparently hanging over her, appear to me to have 
been written, I am almost tempted to say, with the pen of inspiration. Be this as it 
may, there is much in his letters which must excite interest and command attention ; 
and which, under the blessing of God, may prepare the minds of many “ to with- 
stand in the evil day, and baving done all, to stand.” 

As bearing very essentially on the view taken by the Bishop of the Sackcloth 
Ministry, and as establishing the capability of an application of the prophetical 
symbols of the witnesses, in a manner in which they have never yet been applied, it 
is necessary that his notions with regard to the nuepac xAcag Craxootag eEncorra of 
St. John should be distinctly known and understood ; and, therefore, I deem it of 
importance that his treatise on the prophetical periods should precede his letters to 
the author of “* Antichrist in the French Convention.” 

With regard to the merits of the treatise, it may not become me to speak. I 
would only briefly remark, that ifthe soundness of the theory which it contains shall 
be called in question by competent judges, especially by one great modern expositor 
of prophecy, to whose authority, in such matters, I am bound to look up with reve- 
rence not far short of that which I entertain for the writer of the treatise,—if, I say, 
its soundness shall be so disputed, yet I trust that in the opinion .of the author of the 
“* Sacred Calendar of Prophecy,” as well as of others competent to decide, the inge- 
nuity of it may be thought worthy of the pen from which it proceeds ; and that in 
giving it to the public I shall not be thought to have done any thing to tarnish the 
fair fame of its author as a great biblical critic. In my humble opinion, if the theory 
be established, it removes a host of difficulties with which every application of the 
Prophetical Symbols of the eleventh chapter of the Apocalypse has been hitherto en- 
cumbered. But of these, with your permission, I shall speak more fully hereafter. 

In the meantime, I remain, with respect, yours, &c., Hl. H. 


The Editor must beg to add his conviction that Mr. Horsley does the world a ser- 
vice, for which it ought to be thankful, in publishing a treatise which, in ability, yields 
to none of that great man, from whose pen it comes 
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prophecy ; but, on the contrary, we should seek first the sense of 
the prophetic images ; and last of all, we should seek such an ex- 
position Gf the numbers as will adjust them to the dates of those 
observed events. This is the only way in which the numbers will 
ever be explained. 

I am aware that [ have the weight of great authorities against 
me in the opinion which I venture to advance, that the 1260 
days, and the time, times, and half-time of the Apocalypse, are 
different and unequal periods. The majority of expositors among 
protestants since Mede, have taken it up as a principle, upon his 
authority, that the periods are not only equal, but perfectly coin- 
cident, commencing at one and the same epoch, and ending at 
one and the same; in short, that the 1260 days, and the time, 
times, and halfa time, are only different descriptions of one and 
the same period of time. The name of “time, times, and half a 
time,” is taken from the prophet Daniel. It is supposed that St. John 
makes use of it to shew that he speaks of the same period,and de- 
scribes it likewise by the other name of “1260 days,” to clear up the 
mysticism in which the other description is enveloped, That St. 
John’s period of “ time, times, and half a time,” is the same with 
Daniel's, I readily admit, and shall offer somewhat in the course 
of this disquisition in confirmation of it. But, that the “ 1260 
days” of the Apocalypse is only another name for the same period, 
I cannot think proved by the arguments of Mede and his fol- 
lowers ; and I take it to be clearly disproved by the arguments 
which I shall offer on the contrary side. The most that is brought 
in confirmation of it by Mede, Sir Isaac Newton, Lowman, 
Bishop Newton, and others of inferior note, is little more than a 
certain specious agreement between the dates of a series of 
historical events, to which the prophecies are applied by these 
expositors, and the prophetic numbers according to their supposed 
coincidence of the two periods. 

But as their historical applications of the prophecy rest upon 
very precarious assumptions, and, at the best, upon very doubtful 
and forced expositions of the images of the prophetic style, this spe- 
cious agreement is, in truth, nothing more than the consistence of 
their interpretation with itself in its two principal branches ; in 
neither of which it can be proved to be consistent with the pro- 
phecy, according to any safe, certain principles of exposition. 

Setting aside this delusive coincidence of their own facts with 
their own dates, rashly taken for a coincidence of the prophet’s 
facts with their interpretation of the prophet’s dates, we find no- 
thing in these expositors for confirmation of their supposed 
equality of the two periods in question, but conclusions from vague 
and gratuitous assumptions. : 

It is certainly not unreasonable to interpret the phrase, “time, 
times, and half a time,” by the idioms of the Hebrew language, 
since St. John’s Greck words are the literal translation of Daniel’s 
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Hebrew. In the Hebrew language, a plural noun not accompa- 
nied by a numeral when the subject requires that the particular 
number should be expressed, is always to be understood in the 
sense of a dual. In the phrase, “ time, times, and halfa time,” 
times is a plural noun not accompanied with a numeral, and yet 
the sense is imperfect if the number of times be not defined. 
“Times,” esate te is to be understood of two times; and “ time, 
times, and half a time,” is three times and a half, whatever a 
single time may be. And thus farthe interpretation proceeds upon 
the surest grounds of criticism. But Mede and his followers tell 
us further, that “time” in the Greek and Hebrew languages is 
often put to signify a year, the universal noun for the definite. 
Thus, “ time, times, and a half,” or three times and a half, will be 
three years and a half. But a year. they say, and I believe they 
say truly, is always to be understood in the prophets of the primi- 
tive year of 360 days ; and 1260 days make just three and a half 
of these primitive years. And thus, 1260 days, and time, times, 
and a half, turn out to be equal periods, each being three years 
and a half. ! 

Not that it is supposed by these expositors, that the period in- 
tended is three years and a half in the literal acceptation of the 
words. They contend, and the scheme of interpretation which 
they follow compels them to admit, that the word day is used 
figuratively, both by Daniel and St. John, to denote a portion of 
time much longer than a day. Butsince the words (ime and day, 
in their literal meaning in common speech, (the former being 
equivalent to year,) denote portions of time which bear to each 
other a certain proportion, they conceive that the portions of time 
intended by these same words, as figuratively used in the pro- 
phetic Janguage, must bear to each other the same proportion ; 
so that, whatever be the length assigned to the day of the pro- 
phetic style, a time, or year, in the prophetic style, must be com- 
posed of 360 such days; and three and a half such times or years 
will still be equal to 1260 days. 

It is very evident that the whole force of this argument rests on 
the assumption, that a time, in common speech in the Hebrew 
language, is often put for a year. For if this assumption can be 
invalidated, what remains of the argument when this ground- 
work of it is removed, will be nothing more than this—time, times, 
and half a time, is three times and a half; three times and a half 
is seven half-times; therefore, the round number of the smallest 
integrant parts of which the period is composed, must be divisible 
by the number seven,—the number of days, 1260, is divisible by 
the number seven ; therefore, these 1260 days are the integrant 
parts of which the whole period of time, times, and a half, 1s com- 
posed. It is evident from the form of the argument that the con- 
clusion is precarious. It would be a certain conclusion if the 

number 1260 were the only number divisible by seven ; but the 
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uumbers divisible by seven are innumerable. It is essential, 
therefore, to the etliciency of the argument brought for the 
equality of the periods of 1260 days, and time, times, and half 
a time, that the assumption should be clearly proved, that a time, 
in the Greek and Hebrew languages, is used in common speech 
for a year. 

Many passages are produced by Mede and his followers from 
Greek writers, both sacred and profane, to prove the use of the 
plural, xpovo., and the singular, xpovos, in this acceptation ; but not 
one of them is to the purpose. For though, in some of them, the 
English words many years might answer to the sense, yet it is 
in those cases only where the English words many years denote 
a considerable length of time, without implying that such time 
was composed of a round number of years. Mr. Wintle, the 
learned translator of Daniel, refers, upon the suggestion of a 
friend, to a passage in Pindar, the 86th line, according to his 
quotation of the third Neméan, “ where xedves seems to be used 
for a set portion of time.” Mr. Wintle’s friend was deceived by 
the epithet oAog joined in this passage to: ypoves, conceiving that 
dAos xpovos must denote some entire period. But whoever con- 
sults the original will find that the dros xpeves, in this passage, has 
no relation to any civil reckoning of time, but is isan» the whole 
time of Achilles’ abode with his tutor Chiron, from the sixth year 
of his age. In the first elever lines of the strophe, the third of 
the ode, the poet describes the exploits of the infant Achilles, the 
the early symptoms of his martial genius while he dwelt with 
Philyra, with what force he hurled the barbed javelin, what 
havoc he made amongst the lions and wild boars, how he bore 
their panting carcases home to the Centaur. This he first did, 
says the poet, when he was six years old. 
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“The whole time afterwards, Diana and the bold Minerva 
beheld him with amazement killing the deer without hounds or 
deceitful snares ; for such was his speed, that he ran them down.” 
Mr. Wintle refers besides to Phavorinus’s Lexicon, in which he 
says, the word is expressly interpreted to mean a year. This pas- 
sage might be somewhat to the purpose (but still it would only 
be the authority of a lexicographer of a late age) were it not that 
it is most evidently corrupt ; and when it is amended by such an 
arrangement of the words as the sense clearly demands, this ex- 
press interpretation totally disappears. Few, | suppose, will deem 
much attention due to the date of St. Mark’s Gospel, which ap- 
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pears at the end of it in some MSS., or to the phraseology of so 
late a writer as the historian of the Council of Florence; and if 
these very late and insufficient authorities be rejected, we have no 
proof that -zpoves, in the Greek language, was ever used to signify 
a year. But if the proof were more complete than it is with res- 
pect to xpoves, St. John’s word, and the word 1 in the Greek trans- 
lation of Daniel, is not xgoves but xaigo;. Xedvos and xaipos, 
though sometimes confounded, are words essentially different in 
their proper significations ; and not a single instance Is produced 
by Mede, or any of his disciples, in which the word xaleos 1S used 
by any writer, early or late, sacred or profane, to signify a year. 

As for the Hebrew word 7tY¥5, not a single unexceptionable i in- 
stance is to be found of the use of it in the Bible for a vear.* In 
Genesis, chap. 1., DTYVWS is evidently used for something different 
from DW, years. By the etymology, it should seem to render 
rather stated periods generally, than years, or any specific period. 
In this passage of Genesis, and in others, our English translators 
render it by ‘ seasons’; the Seventy, by xaipss; the Vulgate, by 
tempora ; and in the 104th Psalm, v. 19, OW signifies s portions 
of time marked by the revolutions of the moon. 

It is true, that the word in the 7th chapter of Daniel is not 
the Hebrew word TYV5, but the Chaldee TY; but in chap. xii. 
v. 7, we have the “time, times, and halfa time,” expressed in the 
Hebrew language, ym Dy AW. This may be considered 
as the prophet’s own translation of the Chaldee used in chap. vil., 
TW DDI PITY yy Ty, and it proves that the Hebrew TY, and 
the Chaldee TTY, are pertectly equivalent. 

The Chaldee word PITY oceurs repeatedly in the 4th chapter 
of Daniel, in Nebuchadnezzar’s relation of his dream, and the 
exposition of it; where it ts judiciously rendered in our transla- 
tion by the indefinite word, times. Many think these times are 
years ; but this is with reason called in question by the most judi- 
cious interpreters. It is highly improbable that the king’ s 
insanity should continue upon “him for seven years without inter- 
mission, and that at the end of so long a period of incapacity he 
should have it in his power to resume the government as if no- 
thing had happened. 

Thus destitute of all proof is the assumption that the word 
“ time,” either in the Greek or Hebrew language, is used in com- 
mon speech to signify a year. And this assumption wanting 
proof, the whole argument for the equality of the two periods of 
1260 days, and time, times, and half a time, falls to the ground. 

With the suppose d equality of the two periods the notion of 
their coincidence vanishes, so far as the coincidence is a conse- 


* In the Abridgement of Gesenius, the only book which the Editor has at hand, 
this judgment of the Bishop's is confirmed ; for Gesenius says, that the word sig- 
nifies a year, in the lanquage of prophecy.— Ep. 
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quence from the equality, as previously proved. It is true the 
coincidence might be proved independent of a previous proof of 
the equality, if ‘both the extreme epochs, the commencement and 
the determination of the two periods, could be proved to be the 
same ; and then the equality would be a necessary consequence 
of the comeidence. But it will be made to appear in the pro- 
eress of this discourse, that this is not the case. If one of the 
extreme epochs be the same, it will appear that the other must 
be different. 

Another point upon which I shall have to contend with the 
same great authorities, is the length which L shall venture to 
assign to that space of time which is intended by the word day, 
in these prophecies, where it is used figuratively. That it is used 
figuratively for a portion of time much longer than a common 
day, is incontestible ; for to take it liter ‘ally would reduce the 
whole time of the prophecies, both of Daniel and the Apocalypse, 
which unquestionably extend to the end of the world, toa very 
short period. But [ cannot assent to the opinion which 1s 
unanimously upheld by the followers of Mede, that a day in 
these prophecies stands imvariably for a year of the primitive 
length of 360 days. They build this axiom of interpretation upon 
a passage of the prophet Ezekiel, and upon Daniel’s application 
of the word weeks to periods of seven years ; premises which will 
be found not to warrant the conclusion. 

The prophet Ezekiel was commanded to take a tile and lay it 
before him, and to draw upon it a sketch of the city of Jerusalem 
besieged. Moreover, he was to take an iron plate, and set it for 


a wall of iron be tween him and the city, and to set his face 


against it, and lay siege against It : ; he is to he upon 


his right side, and bear the iniquity of the house of Judah 40 
days: “ T have appointed thee a day for a year.” (lLizek. iv. 
1—6.) 

Ezekiel is commanded to perform a certain action, typical of 
the judgment that is to be executed upon the Jews by the Baby- 
lonians; and he is told that every day in the duration of the 
symbolical action siguifies a year in the duration of the things 
represented by the symbol ; so that the years of the thing sym- 
bolized shall be as many as the days of the symbolical action. 
But how is it to be inferred from hence that the word day, 
prophecy, always signifies a year ; or, indeed, that it ever signifies 
a year, except in this instance, where the signification lies not in 
the word, but in the action publicly exhibited? It might, as | 
think, with equal reason, and by the same analogy, be concluded 
that the word iron-plate, wherever it occurs in the writings of the 
prophets, is to be understood figuratively of the wall of a city ; 


for the iron-plate of Ezekiel is as much a type of the wall of 


Jerusalem as his forty days of forty years. Nothing, therefore, 
can be concluded, eenerally, from. this passage of Ezekiel, con- 
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cerning any figurative sense of the word day, in the prophetic 
language, or in any other passage. Indeed, as a word, it Is used 
here without any figure at all for that portion of time which we 
eener rally mean by a day. 

The criticism is of no better cast which draws the conclusion 
that a day, in prophecy, is put for a year from Daniel’s seventy 
weeks. The Hebrew word, which we render by the English 
word week, literally signifies a seven ; and it may be applied toa 
seven of any thing ; and Daniel’s “ seventy weeks,” as we read 
in our English Bibles, but “ seventy sevens” in the original, are 
very properly and naturally understood of seventy periods of 
seven years. But to suppose that each of these periods being 
divided into single years, each single year may be reckoned by a 
day, because a day is the sin: lest. integrant part of that space of 
time which the English language calls a week ; and then, to con- 
clude conversely, that the word day may, in all prophetic: al deno- 
minations of time, be taken for a year of 360 natural days; a 
month for the space of 30 such days, that is, of 30 years ; and a 
vear for twelve such months, or 360 years of common ging: IS 
to argue upon the Hebrew langu: weas if it were English; it is 
to assume what is absolutely fi ilse, that a day 1s ndceeaueley | im- 
plied as the smallest integrant part in the common unfigured 
sense of the word yygw, in Hebrew, as in that of the word week, 
in English. Deny this assumption, and the whole argument 
falls to the ground. 

Lowman, | indeed, has been pleased to say, that “it is a criti- 
cis below such great men as Grotius and the Bishop of Meaux, 
that because hebdomas signifies a number of seven, it may 

SI only a number of seven of any thing, according to the circum- 
stances of the place ; and therefore a week (he -bdoms is), which ts 
so called because it contains seven days, may signify seven 
years.” Moses Lowman was a well- intentioned, diligent, dull 
nan. He was a great reader of every thing that pretended to be 
history, with little judgment or selection. He was a bitter enemy 
to the Papists ;—and, with these qualifications, undertook to be 
an expositor of the Apocalypse. His work, from the labour that 
appears in the compilation, and something of order in the arr: age 
ment, has obtained some degree of credit; but few scholars, 
talk, will be unwilline to take their share in whatever censure 
such a critic as Moses Lowman may venture to pronounce upon 
such critics as Grotius and the Bishop of Meaux. Lowman pro- 
eceds :—“ A week primarily signifies seven days; and properly 
nothing but seven days. A week (hebdomas) never did natu- 
rally signify seven vears : and only can do so as the ficurative 
expression of prophe cv puts a iF av to signify a year. With the 
Greek word hebdomas, the expositors of Daniel, or the Anoca- 
Ivpse, ure not concerned. Whatever truth there may be in Low- 
man’s remark, as applied to the word week, of his mother toneue, 
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it is false im every particular as applied to the Hebrew word 
yaw. That the Hebrew word primarily signifies seven days, 
is false. Primarily it signifies barely seven : seven in the abstract, 
as applicable to any subject of numeration. By virtue of this 
primary signification, it signifies a seven of any thing that may 
be numbered as properly as a seven of days :—seven men, seven 
cities, seven altars, seven bullocks, seven rams, seven months, 
seven weeks, seven years. He must be a baby in Hebrew litera- 
ture, or a giant in eflrontery, that will deny this. There is no- 
ine natural to the word, as a numeral, but its veneral numeral 
signification. The word, indeed, has other senses. It signifies 
sufficiency, fulness, saturity; and, as a verb, to fill, to give 
enough, to satisl'y the appetite, to saturate. Hence it signifies an 
oath, the fulness of evidence, or obligation. And, as a verb in 
niphal, to be brought, or to bring one’s selt under the full obliga- 
tion of an oath, to be sworn, or to swear. Whether the numeral 
signification, seven, or the general sense of — ‘ney, comple- 
tion, be the original ideal meaning of the root, grainmarians may 
make a question ; but taking the word as a numer: il, there can 
be no question that the general sense, seven, in the abstract, 
without restriction to any particular subject, is its primary and 
natural meaning. And it is no less natural to it, though it 1s by 
use less common, to signify seven years than seven days. It is 
of the nature of the word itself to be applicable to years, or days, 
or any numerable thing indiflerently ; ; and it is not in consequence 
of any figurative expression of prophecy, which puts a day to 


signify a year, that it is applicable to years. And where, 
indeed, shall “ find, in any of the sacred writers, one indie 
bitabie instance in which day is put for year Is it when we 


are told that the day of temptation in the wilde ‘rness was fort 

vears 2 or when we are told that one day is with the Lord asa 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day? or 1s it from 
that passage of the prophet Ezekiel, from which, as has been 
shewn, it might with equal pl: vusibility be argued, that city-wall 
is the fiourative sense of iron-plate ‘ Certainly it might with 
more colour of reason be concluded from the first passage, that a 
day is forty years ; or a thousand years from the se eee than it 
is inferred from Ezekiel and Daniel, that it is a yea Kither of 
the .wo former passages might seem a definition of the word, were 
it not that they define differently, if they define at all; and for 
that reason neither can be admitted. The argument from Ezekiel 
confounds the allegory of action with the metaphors of speech. 
The argument from Daniel rests upon a misapprehension of the 
proper natural meaning of the principal word. Both these argu- 
ments, therefore, fall to the ground ; and with them fall all those 
supputations of times which have been built upon the rule of in- 
terpretation they were supposed to confirm, by Lord Napier, 

Vou. 1V.—Dec. 1833. 5 A 
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724 OF THE PROPHETICAL PERIODS 

cerning any figurative sense of the word day, in the prophetic 
language, or in any other passage. Indeed, as a word, it is used 
here without any firure at all for that portion of time which we 
generally mean by a day. 

The criticism is of no better cast which draws the conclusion 
that a day, in prophecy, is put for a year from Daniel’s seventy 
weeks. The Hebrew word, which we render by the English 
word week, literally signifies a seven ; and it may be applied toa 
seven of any thing; and Daniel’s “ seventy weeks,” as we read 
in our English Bibles, but “ seventy sevens” in the original, are 
very properly and naturally understood of seventy periods of 
seven years. But to suppose that each of these periods being 
divided into single years, each single year may be reckoned by a 
day, because a day ts the sm est. integrant part of that space of 
time which the English language calls a week ; and then, to con- 
clude conversely, that the word day may, in all prophetic: al deno- 
minations of time, be taken for a year of 360 natural days; a 
month for the space of 30 such days, that is, of 30 years ; and a 
vear for twelve such months, or 360 years of common ages 
to argue upon the Hebrew lange age as if it were English; t is 
to assume what is absolutely false, that a day 1s mace’ im- 
plied as the smallest integrant part in the common unfigured 
sense of the word yy yy, in Hebrew, as in that of the word week, 
in English. Deny this assumption, and the whole arcument 
falls to the ground. 

Lowman, indeed, has been pleased to say, that “ it is a criti- 
cis below such great men as Grotius and the Bishop of Meaux, 
th. at beeause hebdomas signifies a number of seven, it may 
signify a number of seven of any thing, according to the circum- 
stances of the place ; and therefore a week (hebdomas), which ts 
so called because it contains seven days, may signify seven 
years.” Moses Lowman was a well-intentioned, diligent, dull 
inan. Ife was a great reader of every thing that pretended to be 
history, with little. judgement or selection. He was a bitter ene my 
to the Papists ;—and, with these qualifications, undertook to be 
an expositor of the Apocalypse. His work, from the labour that 
appears in the compilation, and something of order in the arrange- 
ment, has obtained some degree of credit: but few scholars, | 
think, will be unwilling to take their share in whatever censure 
such a critic as Moses Lowman may venture to pronounce upon 
such critics as Grotius and the Bishop of Meaux. Lowman pro- 
ceeds :—“ A week primarily signifies seven days; and properly 
nothing but seven days. A week (hebdomas) never did natu- 
rally signify seven years ; and only can do so as the ficurative 
expression of prophe cy puts a day to signify a year.” With the 
Greek word hebdomas, the expositors of Daniel, or the Apoca- 
lypse, ure not concerned. Whatever truth there may be in Low- 
man’s remark, as applied to the word week, of his mother tongue, 
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it is false im every particular as applied to the Hebrew word 
yaw. That the Hebrew word primarily signifies seven days, 
is false. Primarily it signifies barely seven: seven in the abstract, 
as applicable to any subject of numeration. By virtue of this 
primary signification, it signifies a seven of any thing that m: vy 
be numbered as properly as a seven of days :— seven men, seven 
cities, seven altars, seven bullocks, seven rams, seven months, 
seven weeks, seven years. He must be a baby in Hebrew lhitera- 
ture, or a giant in eflrontery, that will deny this. There is no- 
thing natural to the word, as a numeral, but its general numeral 
signification. The word, indeed, has other senses. It signifies 
sufficiency, fulness, saturity; und, as a verb, to fill, to give 
enough, to satisfy the appetite, to saturate. Hence it signifies an 
oath, the fulness of evidence, or obligation. And, as a verb in 
niphal, to be brought, or to bring one’s selt under the full obliga- 
tion of an oath, to be sworn, or to swear. Whether the numeral 
signification, seven, or the general sense of sutliciency, comple- 
tion, be the original ideal meaning of the root, graimmarians may 
make a question ; but taking the word as a numeral, there can 
be no question that the general sense, seven, in the abstract, 
without restriction to any particular subject, Is its primary and 
natural meaning. And itis no less natural to it, though it 1s by 
use less common, to signify seven years than seven da ys. Itis 
of the nature of the word itself to be applicable to years, or days, 
or any numerable thing indiflerently ; and it is not in consequence 
of any figurative expression of prophecy, which puts a day to 
signify a year, that it is applicable to years. And where, 
indeed, shall we find, in any of the sacred writers, one indu- 
bitable instance In whieh day is put for year? Is it when we 
are told that the day of tempti ition in the wilderness was fort 
vears ? or when we are told that one day is with the Lord as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day! or is it from 
that passage of the prophet E zekiel, from which, as has been 
shewn, it might with equal pl: vusibility be argued, that city-wall 
is the fiourative sense of iron- plate ? Certainly it might with 
more colour of reason be concluded from the first passage, that a 
day is forty years ; ora thousand years from the second, ‘than it 
is inferred from Ezekiel and Daniel, that it is a year. Either of 
the .wo former passages might seem a definition of the word, were 
it not that they define differently, if they define at all; and for 
that reason neither can be admitted. The argument from Ezekiel 
confounds the allegory of action with the metaphors of speech. 
The argument from Daniel rests upon a misapprehension of the 
proper natural meaning of the principal word. Both these argu- 
ments, therefore, fall to the eround ; and with them fall all those 
Supputations of times which have been built upon the rule of in- 
ferpretation they were supposed to confirm, by Lord Napier, 
Vou. 1V.—Dee. 1833 
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Mede, Sir [saac Newton, Lowman, Bishop Newton, and others, 
and all expositrons founded on those supputations. Discarding, 
therefore, all these precarious assumptions, I shall seck for the 
explanation of these mystic periods no where but in the prophecies 
of which they make a part, making the general obvious sense of 
the prophetic images the key to the mystery of the numbers, not 
the numbers a key to the general interpretation. It is most rea- 
sonable, indeed, to suppose that the magnitude of the mystic day 
is the same in Daniel and St. John; for they write much the 
same style, and their prophecies relate to the same matters. The 
space of this day can be determined, if we can find a certain in- 
terval of historic time stated in the prophecies in a round number 
of these days, and by no other means ; and such an interval can 
only be discovered by comparing the prophetic period of days 
with the intervals of those events of history to which the prophetic 
images seem most easily and certainly to apply, independent of 
all previous considet ‘ations of chronology. The length of the day 
being once determined, the extent of the shorter periods which 
are run out may be necertained with some degree of certainty, 
and probable conjectures may be formed about those which are 
not yet expired. But in framing conjectures upon this great and 
awful subject, we must proceed With the greatest caution. 

In the 12th chapter of the Apocalypse, | it seems at first doubt- 
ful whether the 1260 days, and time, times, and half a time, are 
the same or different periods. Upon a critical attention to the 
particulars of that vision, the more probable conclusion seemed 
to be, that they are diferent periods of very unequal lengths ; the 
first being lone since run out, the other being not yet expired. 
And it has been shewn that the reasons assigned by Mede and 
his followers for thinking them the same, are inconclusive, pro- 
ceeding indeed upon false assumptions. But that these two 
periods are ac tually unequal, may be concluded, as it seems, with 
great certainty from the latter part of the Book of Daniel, if the 
space of time, times, and half atime of St. John be the s same 
space of time with the time, times, and half time of Daniel; and 
this it is but reasonable to suppose, for their prophecies relate so 
much to the same things, and are written so much in the same 
style, that two such writers can hardly be supposed to use the 

same mystic phrase for ditterent things ; especially if it be con- 

sidered that the book of which the seals are broken open in the 
Apocalypse seems to be the very same which was sealed by 
Daniel. 

Now in Daniel, chapter xu. 6, when the angel which was 
sent to Daniel, 1 in the third year of Cyrus, when he was favoured 
with the vision, upon the banks of the Tigris, of the man clothed 
in white linen, “ to shew him what was noted in the Seripture 
of Truth,” had brought his orderly detail to a conclusion, another 
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angel was overheard to ask the man in white linen, “ How long 
it should be to the end of these wonders?”—that-is, of the won- 
ders which the former angel had related in order out of the Scrip- 


ture of Truth. The loot, of these wonders 1s the destruction of 


Antichrist, and the final deliverance of the Jews, and the com- 
mencement of the Resurrection of the S Saints ;>—* He shall come 


to his end, and none shall help him ;’—“ And at that time thy 
people (N. B. Daniel's people, the Jewish nation) shall be de- 
livered ;"—“ And many of them that sleep,” Xe. (See x1. 45 


and Xi. . ) The question, therefore, is, “* How long to thie 
end?!” The man clothed in white linen replies, and confirms the 
answer with an oath, “ A time, times, and a half.” Daniel's 
period, therefore, of time, times, and a half, ends with the resto- 
ration of the Jews and the commencement of the Millennium. 

John’s period of time, times, and half a time, evidently termi- 
nates with the same epoch (Rev. xu. 14), which 1s a further 
argument to conclude that the same period is intended in this 
place both by Damiel and St. John. 

It may, perhaps, be objected, that the resurrection mentioned 
in the 2nd verse of the 12th ch: apter of Daniel, seems to be not 
the commencement of the resurrection of the saints, but the 
whole of the general resurrection. For of the many sleepers that 
shall awake the angel says, ‘ Some shall awake to everlasting 
life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt.” ‘The text, 
therefore, evidently alludes to the different lots of the righteous 


and the wicked in the final retribution. Desides, that none of 


the wicked are to rise till all the just are risen. “ For in Christ 
shall all be made alive. But every man in his own order: Christ 
the first-fruits ; afterwards, they th: a are C hrist’s at his coming. 

Then cometh the end,” &c. 1 Cor. xv. 22—24. This, therefore, 
seems to make the last judgment shies end of the wonde rs; and, of 
consequence, carries on Daniel’s period to that great cat istrophe. 

Whereas St. John clearly ends with the end of the feeding of the 
woman in the wilderness—that is, with the conversion and restora- 
tion of the Jewish nation. Whence it should seem that Daniel's and 
St. John’s are very unequal periods,—beginning perhaps together, 
but terminating upon very distant epochs,—the one upon the 
commencement ; the other, upon the end of the millenary period. 

For with our Lord’ s comimg, and the restoration of the Jews, the 
millennium begins, and ends with the final judgment. And 
thus the two periods differ, it may be said, by the whole of the 
interve ning time. 

And, pe hs aps, if we had not the Apocalypse to compare with 
the prophecies of Daniel, we might think that the final judgment 
is the end of wonders 1 inquire ‘d after by the angel. But the im- 
probability of supposing the same phr: ise,—and_ so singular a 
phrase is used by these two writers for differen periods,—1is too 
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great, as has been already stated, to suffer us to acquiesce in this 
conclusion, without a more ct ritical examination of Daniel’s text. 
And it will readily occur to any one, that is in any degree con- 
versant with the sacred writings, that it 18 very usual with the 
prophets, in speaking of events distant in remote futurity from 
the times in which they lived, to consider any great allair, which 
will consist of many successive parts, and be ‘eflected eradually 
in a course of many years, perhaps of centuries, not in its parts, 
but altogether, as if it were one undivided fact, to take place all 
at once and in an instant, referring the whole of any such event 
to the commencement of the period of its accomplishment. And 
it is in this way that true prophecy conceals, in some degree, the 
dates of the things which it predicts. This method of prediction 
is SO very useful, “that it may be considered as a figure of style, 
which even passed from the prophecies into other, parts of the 
sacred writings. Thus the future judgment is often mentioned 
as the business of a d: ay, though it will certainly occupy a long 
period ; the resurrection as the event of an instant, though it is 
very certain from the Apocalypse, and from the epistles of the 
holy apostles, that it will be gradually going on from our Lord’s 
coming to destroy antichrist, ‘to the final condemnation of the 
wicked. Now, this is the ease in the 2nd ver. of the 12th chap. 
of the book of Daniel. The angel having brought down his 
exposition of the scripture of truth to the ov erthrow of Antichrist 
and the deliverance of the Jews, is necessarily led to mention the 
resurrection, which is to commence at that very epoch ; and he 
mentions it, as such remote events are usually mentioned in pro- 
phecy, taking it altogether, not im its successive parts, and con- 
eentrating, as it were, the whole time of its gradual accomplish- 
nent in the single moment of its commencement. That the 2nd 
verse is to be thus understood will appear by considering the 

context. The last epoch of time that 1s mentioned, is that of the 
destruction of Antichrist ; and to that, all that follows in the pro- 
phecy is annexed :—“ He shall come to his end, and none shall 
help him,” (xi. 45.) “ And at that time (the time when the wilful 
king shall come to his end) shall Michael stand up,” &c.; “ And 
there shall be a time of trouble, such as never-was since there 
was a nation, even to that same time,” (viz., that same time of 
the end of the wilful king, for no other time has yet been men- 
tioned): “ And at that time (still that same time) thy people 
shall be delivered every one,” &c. “ And many of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake,” &c.—(awake certainly at 
that same time, for still no other is mentioned.) — xn. |, 2. 
The time of the wilful king’s end is the time of the awaking, be- 
cause then the sleepers will begin to awake, each m_ his proper 
order. Evidently, therefore, the end of Antichrist is the last 
epoch in this prophetic detail. [tis the end, therefore, laquired 
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after by the angel; consequently, the end of the period of time, 
times, and a half. But with the end of Antichrist the deliverance 
of the Jewish people, by the explicit terms of this prophecy, is 
coincident. When that deliverance takes place, the feeding of 
the woman in the wilderness is at an end; and, with the end of 
that feeding, St. John’s period of time, times, and a half, expires. 
The time, times, and a half, therefore, of Daniel and St. John 
end together, as was before asserted, and are the same period. 


This principle being now established, that St. John’s period of 


time, times, and a half, is the same with Daniel's, it will easily 
be proved from Daniel, that this period of time, times, and a half, 
and St. John’s of 1260 days, are neither the same nor equal 
periods. 

Since Daniel’s period of time, times, and a half, goes to the 
end, or, which is the same thing, to that epoch whic h this pro- 
phecy considers as the end, it is manifest that it includes in it all 
other numbers mentioned in this prophecy of Daniel; for of any 
successive parts of the millenary period, this prophecy makes no 
distribution. We have no times, therefore, in this prophecy be- 


yond the mystic period of time, times, and a half. The period of 


1260 days is not mentioned in ‘the book of Daniel; but with this 
of time, times, and a half, we find in that book two others, one 
of 1290 days, another of 1365 days, in such manner connected, 
that they both seem to commence together with it ; and however 
that may be, they must both be contained within it, as the less in 


the greater, or parts in the whole ; or, at any rate, the period of 


time, times, and a half, must exceed the least ‘of these two 
numbers of days, since it cannot possibly be less than the 
greatest ; for it goes to the end, beyond which the greatest upon 
any supputation cannot go. But 1260 being less than 1290, the 
period which exceeds 1 290 di ays must much more exceed 1260, 


whatever may be the particular portion of time called a day ; if 


the word day in these mystic numbers has any fixed meaning, 
which, from the similarity of subject and style already remarked 
in the ‘latter part of Daniel and the book of the Apocalypse, can- 
not reasonably be doubted. 

I venture, therefore, to conclude, that the 1260 days of St. 
John, and the time, times, and halfa time, are different periods. 
The beginning of either, from any thine that hath yet been 
shewn, may seem, in some degree, uncertain 3 but the former 
ce rtainly ends with Michael’s victory over the dragon—that is, 
with the final cessation of the persecutions of pagan Rome ; and 
the other, with the restoration of the Jews, and the commence- 
ment of the millennium. 

In my short notes* upon the 12th chapter of the Apocalypse 


These notes IT have never seen. They are not in my father’s interleaved 
Bible, and never were in my possession —H. H. 
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I have proposed three different epochs, of which one or another 
must be the epoch of the woman’s unfledged flight, and, of con- 
sequence, the commencement of the mystic period of the 1260 
days; but I have expressed some doubt between the three, 
Upon mature consideration of the subject I now fix, without 
scruple, upon the middlemost of the three—the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Vespasian, September the 8th, a.p. 70, for the 
true epoch. This was the public execution of the national judg- 
ment on the Jews: they were at that time discarded. A very 
few years before the open war broke out between Michael and 
the dragon,—for the first persecution began a.p. 66. The Jews 
were themselves among the abettors of the dragon’s malice, and 
the woman fled from them to the wilderness of the ¢ rentile world. 
The cessation of the daily sacrifice, a.p. 37, w hich was the first 
of the epochs I proposed, was a figurative cessation. It is ex- 
men in my “ Discourse upon ‘the Seventy W eeks ;* but the 
iteral extinction of the Jewish ritual by Vespasian’s demolition 
of the city and profanation of the temple, seems to be the more 
probable epoch of the woman’s flight. The final excision of 
Jerusalem by Adrian, a.p, 136, which was the last of the pro- 
posed epochs, was only a suppression of the vain attempt of the 
Jews to emerge from that state of degradation and bondage to 
which the judgment of God, already executed by Vespasian, had 
reduced them. The day: of the taking therefore of Jerusalem, 
September 8th, A.p. 70, we may assume as the true epoch of the 
woman’s flight. Michael’s victory is certainly to be placed upon 
some of the years of Constantine the Great, not earlier than 
A.p. 312, when the first edicts went out in favour of the Chris- 
tians ; nor Jater than a.p. 326, when Christianity was established, 
and the peace of the church confirmed throughout the whole 
empire. The interval, therefore, between the woman’s flight and 
Michael’s victory, or ‘the whole period of the 1260 days, cannot 
much fall short of 242 years, nor much exceed 256; for in a.p. 
312, the fortune of the war began sensibly to turn against the 
dragon ; and, in 326, the victory over him was complete. But 
as it is the manner of prophecy to reckon to the beginning rather 
than to the end, or any intermediate period of one of those tracts 
of time which it concentrates in a single instant, the earlier is 
more likely to be the true prophetic date of the victory ; and 242 
years, such as those of which the vulgar era 1s composed, the 
true space of the 1260 days. 


* If by discourse the Bishop means a sermon, (which I think he does,) T have not 
only never seen it, but, what I think more remarkable, have never heard it from him. 
Among the papers which came into my possession were a few loose notes on the 
** Seventy Weeks ;” but these I have most unfortunately mislaid, and, after a long 
search, can no where find. It is not, however, a twelvemonth since I was consult- 
ing them ; and I can state with confidence, that the explanation to which the Bishop 
here alludes formed no part of them.—H. H. 
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But I agree with Mede and his followers, that the year of the 
prophets is the primitive year of 360 days. That this is the year 
of Daniel, 1 have shewn at large in my “ Treatise upon the 
Seventy Weeks;” and that it is the year of St. John, appears 
from the equality between forty-two months and 1260 days: for 
I agree again with Mede, that the forty-two months of the gen- 
tiles, (Rev. xi. 2,) and of the beast, (xiii. 5,) and the 1260 days of 
the witnesses, are one and the same period. Let us suppose, 
therefore, that the 1260 mystic days are exactly 245 primitive 


years, and see where this hypothesis will place the epoch of 


Michael’s victory. Now 245 primitive years are exactly equal 
to 241 Julian + 174 days + } of aday. From the epoch of the 
destruction of Jerusalem and of the woman’s flight, September 
8th, A.p. 70, count on to the end of 241 Julian + 174 days + 3 
of a day; and the reckoning will end with March 2nd, 
A.D. 312, which I shew thus :—Let y denote the primitive 
vear of 360 days; J, one Julian year of 365} days; HL, one 
Egyptian year of 365 days; and D, one day. Now, from the 
beginning of the vulgar era of our Lord to the epoch of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, September 8th, a.v. 70, the space of 
time is, 68 [+2 £ + 251 D; to this add 241 J+ 174 } D, 
which is = 240 J+ 1 £+ 175 D 
308/44 kh + 61 D, or 312 [+0 E+ 60 D, which 
is the sum, and is the civil year 312 of the vulgar era + 60 days. 
And this places the end of the reckoning, as was said before, 
upon March the Ist or 2nd, 312 a.p.—that is, in the very be- 
ginning of the year when Constantine gave the western churches 
peace, which is so probable a point of time for the prophetic date 
of Michael's victory, as gives great reason to conclude that the 
space of 1260 days has been rightly assumed. Let A, therefore, 
denote one of x mystic days ; then, 1260 A = 245 y (by 
assumption); therefore 180 A = 35 y= 35 x 360 D; therefore 
A=35 x 2D=70 D; and3} A = 245 D. The hour of this 
prophetic day will be 70 hours = 2 D + 22 hours. The month 
of 30 of these days will be 70 months of the primitive year 
= 5 y + 300 D; and the year of 360 of these A’s will be 70 
primitive years. And upon these principles I believe the num- 
bers of the 11th chapter of the Revelations are to be explained ; 
for I conceive the period of the 1260 days of the witnesses, and 
the 42 months of the gentiles, (and of the beast,) to be a period 
of the same length with the 1260 days of the 12th chapter, but a 
different period ;—the two periods being separated by the whole 
interval between the prophetic date of Michael’s victory and the 
commencement of Antichrist’s final persecution, of which the 1260 
days, or 42 months of the 11th and 13th chapters, are the period. 
Although the flight of the woman (chap. xn. ver. 6,) is different 
from the winged flight after Michael's victory, it will be nothing 
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inconsistent with the usual'style of the prophetic supputations, if, for 
the commencement of the period of time, times, and halfa time, we 
are to go back to the epoch of the first flicht ; so that the entire pe- 
riod may contain the whole interval from the epoch of the first flicht 
to the final return, of which the 1260 days at the beginning, and 
the other 1260 days at the latter end, make either but a small 
part. And that this is really the manner in which the angel 
counts, is confirmed by Daniel, 12th chap., 7th verse. The man 
clothed in linen, asked by the angel, “ how long to the end of 
these wonders?” (v. 6,) replies (v. 7,) “ for a time, times, and 
half;” adding, “ and when the dispersions of the holy people 
shall be accomplished, then shall these things be finished,” or 
rather, * be a finishing ;” that is, then, at the time of the accom- 
plishment of the dispersions of the holy people, the business of 
finishing shall set in. This addition, “and when the dispersions, 
&c.” is not a further description of the end ; forthe wonders end 
with the deliverance of the holy people from a dispersion long be- 
fore accomplished. It is an intimation, therefore, from what 
epoch the period of time, times, and half a time, is to be counted ; 
that is, to be counted from the final dispersion of the Jews, which 
final dispersion took place upon the conquest of the country by 
Vespasian, a.p. 70. 

We assume, therefore, September 8th, a. p. 70, as the common 
epoch of the woman’s first flight ; and the commencement of the 
period of time, times, and a half. Daniel's periods of 1290 days, 
and 1335 days, probably run from the same epoch, and relate to 
the first ages. For 1290 A exceeds 1260 A by 30 A; that is, by 
70 months of 30 days ; that is, by 5 y 4+ 300 D;and 5 y + 300 D 
= 6 I + 2733 days; that is, 4 £4124 274 D. Again, 
1335 A exceeds 1290 A by 45 A; that is, by 30 A+ 15 A; that 
is, by 70 months of the primitive year + 70 half months ; that is, 
by 8 y + 265 D, and 8 y + 265 D= 8 I + 223 D. 

Now, it hath been shewn, that from the beginning of the vulgar 
era to the end of St. John’s 1260 days (chap. 12) the whole 
space of time is— 

31274 0E4 60D 
Add 47+ 1H +4- 274 D 
Thesumis 316 74 1K 4 334 = toa.p. 1317 4-334 
D, which places the end of Daniel’s period of 1290 A upon November 
30th, or December Ist, A. D. 317. Again, to 
316 [4 1E +4 334 D 
Add 8 T4 0F 4223 D 
The sumis 324 /4 2 2 4 192 D = 326 years of the 
vulgarera -+- 192 D, which places the end of the 1335 A upon July 
the IIth or 12th, a.p. 326, 

Thus, the three mystic periods—St. John’s 1260 days of feeding 

the woman during Michael’s war; the 1290 days, and the Idso 
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days of Daniel, counted from the commonr epoch of the first flight, 

' ‘ . . 

September 8th, a.p. 70, end in three remarkable years, in the 
reign of Constantine the Great :— 


A.D. 312. When Constantine’s first edicts went forth for the 


: suppression of persecution in the west. 

A.D. 317. When the persecutions were suppressed also in the 
east, by Constantine’s victory over Licinius. 

A.D. 326. When the peace of the church was confirmed through- 
f out the whole empire, by the death of its enemy, 
| Licinius, strangled by Constantine’s order, the pre- 
ceding year. 

ir Of the Great Mystic Period of Time, Times, and Half a Time. 

r The beginning of this period we have seen reason to place upon 
September 8th, a.p. 70; the epoch of the woman’s first flight. 
4 Che period being not yet run out, the whole extent of it, and 
the epoch of its expiration, are matters of more uncertainty. But 
t the conclusions we have already made, furnish principles upon 
. which conjectures may be formed, even upon those great points, 
1 by us, who live in these latter days, even with some considerable 
is degree of probability. 

y For the easier prosecution of-the calculations which will be 
#3 necessary, I shall denote a time, whatever the space of it may be, 
* by the letter T’; and times by 2 7’; so the whole period will be 
; 14 27'4% 7; and this whole I shall denote by P. The mys- 
*& tic year of 360 A I shall denote by Z. 

, 1, Now, in the first place, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
D the whole period, P, certainly, and probably its principal divi- 
. sions, 1’, 2 T, and even 4 7’, are severally composed of a round 
iy number of 2; for it has been shewn that the Hebrew word in 
et Daniel, which we render time, denotes periods, or seasons ; which 
AR p periods may be either composed of parcels, each less than a year, 
ie as the terrestrial seasons, or the lunar periods ; or of years, like 
af ages, centuries, cycles. And as large portions of time would na- 
ple turally be divided in common speech into smaller periods com- 

posed of the years of common speech, so it 1s reasonable to sup- 
pose, that this largest of all prophetic periods is composed of a 

. round number of Z, the year of prophetic speech. 
“a 2. If our estimation of A, the prophetic day, be true, as we 
yer 


have seen reason to conclude, every © is 70 years ; therefore, 
every round number of < is composed of around number of Y 
(primitive years), divisible by 70. Hence it will follow, that P 
and 7’, and probably } 7’, consist each of around number of ¥, 
the divisible by 70. 


uly _ 3. This being assumed, since the whole period 7’ + 2 T 447 
is composed of 7 3 7’, the round number of Z in the whole period 
ing Vou. IV.—Dec. 1833. 5 u 
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734 PERIODS. 
of P must be divisible by 7. And since this round number of 2 
is the quotient arising by the division of a round number of Y¥ by 
70, that round number of Y, that is, the round number of Y 
which makes the entire period, ?, must be divisible by 7 % 70. 
The round number, therefore, of Y in P will be n X 70 x 7; or 
P=nx70 x7 Y¥. Where n denotes the number yet unknown, 
which multiplying 70 x 7 produces the round number of }, 
which makes up the whole period, P. 

And here it may be worth while to pause, to take notice of two 
very remarkable properties which appear in the period, I, as de- 
scribed by this general formula. 

The first is, that whatever be the number », P is a multiple of 
Daniel’s period of 70 weeks. This is a consequence of the par- 
ticular length we have assigned to the prophetic day, as equal to 
70 natural days, and would not universally obtain under any 
other estimation of the prophetic day. And as the length of the 
prophetic day was assumed without any view or forecast of this 
consequence—indeed, without any consideration of the period, P 
—this remarkable correspondence between two such principal 
periods gives additional probability to our valuation of the pro- 
phetic day. 

A second remarkable property of the period 1s, that it is a mul- 
tiple of the period of 1260 A. For, by our estimation, 1260 A is 
} the period of 70 weeks; and P is x times that period. There- 
fore, 1260 A: P=}3:n=1:2n. Therefore, P = 1260A x 2n. 

But, to proceed, since 

-=nxX UK TY= nx 7Z, therefore 
T=-P= ny i0 Y —- nZ 
i =2a.% 70 2 —2nZ 

27 = 42 4:40 2 —4nZ. 

Hence, if the number x” can be found, the extent of P, and of 
every one of its principal divisions, will be determined. But the 
period being not yet expired, the value of nz is yet a matter of con- 
jecture. But in forming the conjecture, we may proceed upon an 
exclusion of certain values of », founded on this very circum- 
stance, that the period is not yet run out ; for our Lord is not yet 
come. Antichrist is not yet overthrown. And the woman is not 
yet returned from her place in the wilderness. No value of x», 
therefore, can be admitted which will place the end of the period 
in time already past. 

I say, therefore, that » is a greater number than the number 
3: for 3 x 7 x 70 == 1470: therefore if x were 3, P =n x 7 x 
70 y would be 1470 y. And since 1470 y are less than 1470 
years of the vulgar era, the end of the period would fall before 
A.D. 1540, which is time already past. 
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The number x, therefore, must be greater than 3. Suppose it to 


be the number 1: thenP= 4x7xW@y= 4x7Z 
a2 a> oe, Oe Ss ee 
T= 8x 70 —- $82 
2T— 16 x 70 —16Z 


Now 4 » 7 x 70= 1960. Therefore, if x be 4, P = 1960 y= 
1931 2+ 3025 D = 192874 3 H+ 303 D. The whole space, there- 
fore, of the period, 2, is 1928 743 KF + 303 D. From the beginning of 
the vulgar era to the beginning of the period, is 68 7 4+ 2.4 - 251 D 

Add, 1928 7 + 3 + 303 D 


oe — ee ee - 


The sum is, 1996 1 i" 6K + 180 D, 
which is equal to 2000 74+ 2 H+ 188 D. This is the whole space of 
time from the beginning of the vulgar era of our Lord to the end of 
the period, P, which by this reckoning falls upon July 7th (Jul. St.), 
A. vb, 2002. 

Period P expires July 7th (St. Jul.), a. p, 2002. 

l’rom the division of the period into the three unequal parts, 7, 2 7, 
& } T, it may be supposed that each of these divisions, counted in suc- 
cessive order from the commencement of the period, terminate upon 
sume extraordinary epoch in the history of the church. 

The first T = 560 y = 551 I+ 3473 D= 548/43 E+ 3438 D 

To 68/4+2H+4 251 D 

Add 548 4+ 3 #4 + 348 


ee 


616 1 4-6 E + 234 D = 6201 4. 2 E 4 233 D, is the sum 
which places the end of the first division T’upon Aug. 2]Ist, A. p. 622 


mas 


just five weeks and three days later than the beginning of the Hegira. 


Again, to 620 74 2K +4 233 D 
Add* LlOO 7 + 3 E + 330 D 


The sum 17 20 ; }- GE re 198, D=1724 14-24 4-197 D 
places the ends of the second division 2 7 upon July 16th, 1726. 

Again, to 172474 2h + 197 D 

Addt+ 2721+ 3E + 357 D 


The sum 1996 14-6 E 4- is9 D=2w00 14-2. F4+187 D 
brings us to the end of the whole period as before July 7th (Jul, St.), 
A. bp. 2002, 

It the beast’s 42 months, 1260 days, come to an end together with 
the period P, the beginning of those days should fall upon Jan. 13th 
(St. Jul.), a. op. 1761; 

for from - ° . i 2000 1+2kH+188D 
take 1260 A= 245y = 240 ne LE * 15 D 








and there remains - 17607 + 1E + 13 D 
But it is not improbable, that his 1260 A come to an end before 


eam _ a ee ee ee eg ee 


°27= 1120 y = 1108 I+ 329) D= 1100 14+ 3E+ 3 D. 
t$ 7 = 20 y = 275 14+ 396) D = 272 14-3 E+ 37 D. 
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the end of the period ;' for they are the days, as it should seem 
from Rev. xui. 5, not of his existence, but of his power and 
activity. His last act of persecution, as I conceive, will be 
the murder of the witnesses. Their resurrection will strike him 
and his adherents with dismay; but he will continue in a 
weakened state till the seventh trumpet sounds, when our Lord 
will come visibly from heaven and destroy him. And this is the 
end of the period some few years after the extinction of the final 
persecution. Hence I am inclined to think, that the end of the 
second division of the period, the 2 7’, a. p. 1726, is the begin- 
ning of the beast’s 1260 days ; and that they will expire with the 
death of the witnesses, Jan. 7th (St. Julian), a.p. 1968. 

About the year 1726 the Atheistical Philosophy began to raise 
its accursed head in France. 

If Jan. 7, 1968, be the day of the death of the witnesses, the 
252d day of the same year, 1. e. the year being Bissextile, Sept. 
8th, will be the day of their revival; the very anniversary of 
the taking of Jerusalem, and of the woman’s first flight, which is 
very remarkable. 

Smoothly as these calculations thus far have proceeded, a very 
considerable difficulty arises in reconciling our principles and our 
results with the application which seems to be made of the period 
of time, times, and half a time to the little horn of the 4th beast, 
in the 7th chapter of Daniel. 

There can be no doubt that this little horn represents the 
Western persecutor of the latter ages; and there can be no doubt 
that the ten-horned beast of the 13th chapter of the Apocalypse, 
which is the ten-horned beast of the 17th chapter, emerged from 
the abyss in which he had been sunk, is the persecuting power of 
the last ages, in both its branches, the Eastern and the Western 
united ; whether actually under one sovereignty, or under two 
united by a strict alliance, time must shew; but I rather think 
under one. Now the angel, speaking of the little horn of the 
4th beast, tells Daniel that “ He,” viz. the little horn, “ shall 
speak great words against the Most High, and shall wear out the 
Saints of the Most High, and think to change times, and laws ; 
and they shall be given into his hand until time, times, and the 
dividing of time”—words which may seem to assign the whole 
period of time, times, and halfa time, to the duration of the per- 
secuting tyranny of the little horn; whereas St. John, in the 
Apocalypse, confines the whole of the Antichristian persecution 
of the latter times to the space of 42 months, or 1260 of the 
mystic days of prophecy. Whence it should seem that 1260 4, 
and 7'+27'+ %T, must be one and the same period. But 
this will involve us in inextricable difficulties ; for the period of 
1’ +27 + % T takes its rise, as we have shewn, from the epoch 
of the destruction of Jerusalem and the woman’s first flight, 
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unless it could be imagined that the period of T+ 27+ 47, in 
the 7th chapter of Daniel, is different from the period of the like 
denomination in the 12th chapter, which, is improbable in the 
highest degree ; the more so as they evidently end at the ve 
same point of tune. For the period of the 7th chapter. ends wit 
“ the sitting of the judgment, and taking away of the dominion 
of the little horn, and the giving of the kingdom to the people of 
the Saints of the Most High.” And the like period oh cimpaen 
xii. ends with the end of the wilful king (chap. xi. 45), the 
deliverance of the Jews (chap. xii. 1), and the judgment (2—3) ; 
and with the end of the woman’s abode in the wilderness, that is, 
with the final deliverance of the Jews, the like period of St. John 
ends. Evidently, therefore, the period of 7’, 2 7’, and } J; is one 
and the same period in Daniel vii. and xii, and in the Apocalypse. 
This period, therefore, begins, as hath been shewn from Daniel 
xii. 7, at the destruction of Jerusalem, A. p. 70. 

But how could the persecution of the little horn begin avn. 70, 
when the horn itself had not then sprouted upon the Coad of the 
beast according to any plausible interpretation that can be given 
of the little horn? Certainly not, according to the mterpretation 
I should give. I believe the French nation to be the little horn. 
The beginning of this race are wrapt in fable and obscurity ; for 
they cannot be considered as a horn of the fourth beast before 
they became connected with the Roman prea: In the Roman 
story, we hear nothing of the Franks before the beginning of the 
third century, when they made their first incursions into Gaul. 
Their settlement on the lower Rhine, which was their first ap- 
penenen as a horn, was not earlier than a.p. 420. Butif the 

ginning of the little horn cannot be put earlier than a.p. 420, 
how can the beginning of his persecution be placed so high as 
A.p. 70, the beginning of the period of 7,2 7',and 3 7? And 
if his persecution began not with the period, how can its duration 
be extended over the whole period? This, I confess, is a great 
difficulty in my scheme of interpretation. 

I confess too, that the same difficulty appears not in the schemes 
which I oppose, those of Mede, Sir Isaac Newton, Lowman, Bi- 
shop Newton, &c., which are all radically the same; these expo- 
sitors expounding the woman of the 12th chap. of the Apocalypse, 
not of revealed religion generally, but of the truth of primitive 
Christianity as opposed to what they deem corrupt forms of it ; 
and the wilderness, to which the woman flies, as an oppressed, 
persecuted state of this primitive truth, as opposed to the splendour 
of corrupt establishments; and expounding the little horn of 
Daniel's fourth beast of the Pope (who in their sytsem, however, 
is. sometimes to be seventh head, as well as eleventh horn; some- 
times, notonly horn and head, but the whole beast), find no difli- 
culty at all in making the woman's flight and the little horn’s 
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power commence together, and the whole duration of the flight 
synchronize with the whole duration of the tyranny. But, if any 
thing is of clear interpretation in the whole train of prophecy, in 
the book of Daniel and the Apocalypse, it is the vision of the 
12th chap. of the latter. The woman, clothed with the sun, is so 
natural an image of revealed truth, and of the church as the 
depository of that truth, that it is folly to understand it of any 
thing else. The wilderness is so familiar an image in prophecy 
for the Pagan world, as opposed to the Jews, God’s cultivated 
vineyard, that the flight of the woman can be nothing but the re- 
moval of the church into this wilderness. Michael’s war can be 
nothing but the struggles of the first Christians with persecution, 
from about the time of the destruction of Jerusalem to the esta- 
blishment of Christianity in the empire, and the suppression of 
idolatry by Constantine the Great. This exposition of the 12th 
chap. of the Apocalypse is so clear and certain, that it is not to 
be abandoned for any intractability of these mystic numbers ; 
number being always the last thing in prophecy to be under- 
stood. The exposition, therefore, of this vision of Apocalypse, 
12th chap., [is not to be adjusted to any previous theory for the 
explication of these numbers, but the explication of the numbers 
must be adjusted to the clear sense of this vision; and if that 
cannot be done, the numbers must remain a my | for time to 
unravel. In Mede’s scheme of interpretation every thing depends 
upon the numbers, and nothing is plausible but the supputation. 
And that plausibility is nothing more than a delusive appearance 
produced by gratuitous assumptions, by irregular arbitrary appli- 
cations of the prophetic images, not warranted by the usage of the 
prophetic style; and, in many instances, dependant upon facts of 
doubtful history, and, above all, upon that unwarrantable, mon- 
strous supposition, that Christian Rome is Antichrist, and all who 
have at any time opposed her, however wild and fanatical in their 
opposition, saints! The difficulty, however, arising from the ap- 
plication of the period of time, times, and half a time, in the 
seventh chapter of Daniel, is not so great as to leave us no other 
refuge but what the obscurity of these numbers might afford, 
were that obscurity in truth inexplicable. The obscurity is great, 
but it is not total darkness ; the difliculty is very great, but not 
insurmountable. 

Upon comparing those parts of the book of Daniel, and the 
Apocalypse, which evidently relate to the same matters, it will be 
found, that what may be called the prophetic chronology is far 
more general in Daniel than in St.John. They agree in the in- 
tervals of the principal events, but St. John expands what Daniel 
concentrates. St. John subdivides the great intervals, which 
Daniel has not distributed. Thus St. John clearly describes a 
long interval between the fall of Antichrist and the final judg- 
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ment. He seems to distinguish between the extinction of Anti- 
christ’s power and his utter destruction. He tells how long the 
witnesses shall lie dead; and he clearly puts an interval between 
their ascension into heaven and our Lord’s coming to execute 
judgment upon Antichrist and his followers ; for the sounding of 
the seventh trumpet intervenes. The fourth beast of Daniel’s se- 
venth chapter is, unquestionably, the ten-horned Apocalyptic 
beast; but described in Daniel with less particularity, and with 
little distribution of time. The different states of the beast, 
marked by different heads in St. John, are not noticed by Daniel. 
The temporary destruction of the beast which had taken place in 
the time present in vision in the seventeenth chapter of the Apo- 
calypse, is not mentioned by Daniel. Daniel makes no distinc- 
tion between the scarlet cael beast ridden by the woman, 
which was killed before judgment was executed upon the whore, 
and the same beast raised again from the abyss. He takes no 
notice of the killing and the healing of one of the heads. He ex- 
hibits not the beast, first with his heads crowned, and his horns 
uncrowned, and afterwards with the crowns upon the horns, and 
no crowns upon the heads. His vision of the beast evidently 
goes on to his final destruction, but the history of the beast is not 
divided into its successive periods. And, according to this plan 
of indiscrimination, I think the persecutions of the beast, the first 
and the last, are considered as one continued persecution. The 
persecutions in the primitive ages, as well as those that will take 
place in the times of the end, were persecutions of the beast, and 
of the same beast. ‘Those prior to Michael’s victory, of the beast 
in his first state. Those of the latter ages, of the beast revived. 
The angel, in Daniel, considers them both as one, taking no no- 
tice of the respite in the interval between Michael’s victory and 
the renewed persecution of the beast revived. Considering all the 
SP ampe of the beast, from the first to the last, as one thing, 
1e describes them as occupying the whole period of time, times, 
and a half time; not that they will be raging the whole time, 
without abatement or intermission, but because they will be dis- 
tributed over it from beginning toend. And because the cruelt 
of the persecution of the little horn will far exceed that of the pn- 
mitive persecutions of all the different agents in difierent periods, 
the little horn is the only one who has the honour to be mentioned 
in this synoptic vision of the struggles of the true religion with the 
Atheistic faction to the end of time. Upon the whole, were this 
seventh chapter of Daniel the ouly prophecy of the antichristian 
peer, it would be natural to conclude that time, times, and 
alfa time, was the duration of the single tyranny of the little 
horn. But, comparing this with the other parts of the book of 
Daniel, and with the more detailed revelation of St. John, it ap- 
pears that this is the whole period of a business, not broken into 
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its parts ee ms, which instructed Daniel, in the execution 
of which the little horn would indeed have the principal share. 
And no conclusion can be drawn from this text against the prin- 
ciples we have laid down, or the results we have drawn from them 
for the explication of the mystic numbers, since the apparent in- 
consistency is reconciled by an interpretation of the text perfectly 
agreeable to the style and method’ of prophecy, and to the 
style of Daniel’s prophecies in particular. 


Of the 2300 days of Daniel. 


This period seems to have no immediate relation to any of those 
we have yet considered, except so far as it is composed of days of 
the same length : so that the whole space of time contained in it 
will be 447 y + 80 D = 441 [+ 210 D=440 [+1 £ + 211 D. 

Antichrist, according to the Fathers, is to consist of two 
branches—an eastern and a western. In the 7th chapter of 
Daniel the persecuting power of the west is exhibited under the 
image of the little horn of the fourth beast. The little horn of 
the sat 9 or king of the fierce countenance of the eight chapter 
(9, 23), is the persecuting power of the East. And the wilful 
king of chapter xi. 36—45, I take to be the finished Antichrist 
formed by a coalition of the two in one government, extending 
over the whole tract of the ancient Roman Empire. When this 
takes place the whole of the ten-horned apocalyptic beasts will be 


risen. The persecuting power of the East is certainly the Turk, 
who became a horn of the goat when he took Constantinople, and 
became master of the Eastern Empire. The capture of Constan- 
tinople, therefore, May the 29th, a.p. 1453, is the epoch from 
which these 2300 days are to be counted. The profanation of 
the daily sacrifice, the casting down of the sanctuary, the tread- 


ing the host under foot by this little horn, is the institution of the 
Mahomedan religion, the suppression of the Christian worship, 
and the ill-usage of the Christians in those countries which fell 
under the dominion of the Turk. For the sanctuary is the 
Christian church, the daily sacrifice is the Christian worship, 
and the host is the band of Christian worshippers. They are 
given up to the tyranny of this little horn because of transgres- 
sion. His persecution, therefore, is a judgment upon the Eastern 
churches for the purpose of clearing the sanctuary (v. 14), that is, 
of ridding the Christian church in those parts, by the fire of per- 
secution, of all merely nominal hypocritical professors, At the 
end of 2300 days this cleansing of the sanctuary will be effected 
(v. 14); not that the Antichristian persecution will then come to an 
end, but the church in the East will at that time be purged of all 
insincere Christians, and reduced to a small, afflicted, but not 
despairing, band of sincere members. The precise epoch of this 
event will be found by adding the space of the 2300 days to the 
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ape of, the taking of Constantinople. by the Turks, May 29th, 
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mn Pe the end of the 2300 A upon Dec. 6th (St. Jul.), 
A. D. . | 
It is very remarkable that in describing this period of 2300 A, 
a very singular phrase is used instead of the common word for 
day, which is not applied to any of the other periods: viz., 
3 1y, evening, morning. _“ How long the vision concerning 
the daily sacrifice?” &c. The answer is “D‘>>x 59a ay Ty 
Pay) 32) wou ”—“ Unto evening, morning, two thousand and three 
hundred.” | 
_ Mr. Wintle forms a conjecture upon this singularity of expres- 
sion, that the days intended must be different from those which 
compose the other periods ; and he thinks natural days may be 
meant; and that, to point to that meaning, the day is deseribed 
hy the two parts which compose the natural day, and by which 
that, day is described by Moses in the history of the creation, But 
tal er think that this expression is used in this prophecy as allud- 
9 th stated seasons of the daily sacrifice, the morning and the 
ing., Lhe Christian worship is described under the image of the 
or continual PgR adie of the Jewish Tabernacle ;—the 
edan worship, as a pro anation of the continual burnt- 
ing ; which burnt-offering was offered twice every day, once 
1 the morning and once in the evening, (Exod. xxix, 38—42.) 
e question is put, how long this proapenen with the concomi- 
nt circumstances, is to last. The answer is—Till the stated 
Season ofthe morning sacrifice, and again of the evening sacrifice, 
has passed by two thousand and three hundred times. By the 
use of this expression, in describing the time of the profana- 
tion, the image of the profanation itself is pursued ; but still the 
mystic day OF eb hecy is intended. That this is the true account 
of this singular Ym seems in some measure confirmed by the 
26th verse, where the same expression occurs, not as descriptive 
of time, but of that which marked the time—the double dail 
offering. ‘And the vision of the evening and the morning, Be 4 
was told, is true.” The vision of the evening and the morning 
can be nothing but the vision relating to the evening and the 
morning sacrifice. 
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A LETTER FROM THE BISHOP OF LEIGHLIN AND FERNS TO THE 
CLERGY OF THE UNITED DIOCESES, ON THE CHURCH TEMPO- 
RALITIES ACT.* 


My Reverenp BretHren,—You have been called upon to enter 
into resolutions relative to a late act of the legislature, in an Ad- 
dress calculated to make a strong impression by the sincerity and 
zeal with which it is written. The subject is of such importance 
that I feel I should be wanting in my duty towards you, were I 
not to direct your attention to such of the principles on which our 
church is founded, and such of the laws by which it is governed, 
as appear to me to point out the line of conduct which you ought 
to pursue. 

The situation in which you are placed by the law to which I 
allude, The Act relating to the Temporalities of the Church in 
freland, renders it particularly necessary that you should make 
yourselves acquainted with the nature and the extent of the 
obligations it imposes, that no doubts should remain upon your 
minds as to the manner in which it would be your duty to act, 
were my death to bring it into operation with respect to you. 

The question appears to me to be confined within very narrow 
limits, and amounts merely to this. Ought the clergy of a diocese 
which an act of the legislature has, prospectively upon its be- 
coming vacant, annexed to another, to submit themselves, when 
the vacancy does happen, to the bishop of that diocese to which 
they have been so joined ? 

The case is analagous to one which occurred not long since. 
The crown appointed a coadjutor to an Archbishop of Dublin, 
incapacitated from performing the duty of his office by a lament- 
able malady, and no man doubted the power so to appoint, nor 
the duty of the clergy to obey. That the appointment was tem- 
porary, certainly was not an essential circumstance, as will appear 
by supposing that a layman had been appointed coadjutor, and 
that a clause had been introduced in the appointment, directing 
that he should hold confirmations in the diocese. Will it be 
doubted that obedience to such a clause would have been 
criminal ? 

The 37th article makes the distinction clear between “ ruling 
all estates, whether ecclesiastical or temporal, and the ministering 
of God's word, or of the sacraments,” and expressly denies the 
right of the crown to the latter. 

It is this distinction which has been lost sight of in the Address, 
and which has occasioned my writing these observations. We 


* The Letter of the Lord Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns, on certain matters fre- 
quently treated of in this Magazine, is of such importance that the Editor trusts hts 
Lordship will pardon him for reprinting it entire. 
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find in it acts purely of the former kind, represented as invasions 
of the fundamental principles of our spiritual church. 
But while great care should be taken to avoid this error, the 


contrary error, that al/ matters relating to bishops, even their — 


consecration, can be regulated by acts of parliament, should be 
guarded against with still greater caution, for it would destroy 
our very existence as an episcopal church,—the inevitable conse- 
quence, were a// the ceremonies in which the church had any 
part in conferring episcopal power and authority, transferred to 
the crown, for then, indeed, might the Roman catholics say with 
truth, that our bishops are made by act of parliament. 

My brethren, we deny that any parliament can make a bishop, 
without his being duly consecrated, or can authorize him, without 
that sacred ceremony, to do any act of episcopal power purely 
spiritual.— But to regulate his jurisdiction is a matter of a very 
different nature. The laws which are in force in this respect we 
have all solemnly recognised, pledging ourselves “ to minister the 
doctrine and sacraments, and the discipline of Christ, as the Lord 
has commanded, and as this church and realm hath received the 
same according to the commandment of God.” 

An instance of the manner in which the church and realm ac- 
knowledged the power of the crown in appointing a coadjutor to 
an archbishop, I have already cited. It may be expedient to go 
farther into the question. What the crown can do with respect 
to an archbishop, an archbishop can do with regard to the bishops 
within his jurisdiction, appointing, in case of their incapacity, a 
coadjutor, who might be only a presbyter, and whose office it 
would be to collate to benefices, give institution, and such other 
matters of jurisdiction ; but unless he was himself a bishop, he 
could not confer orders, hold confirmations, or perform any other 
duty purely episcopal. To supply in these respects the place of 
a bishop rendered incapable of duty by age or infirmity, the class 
of suffragan bishops became necessary. In England it appears 
to have been expedient to make some regulations with respect to 
the number of suffragans and their titles, and for this purpose the 

Act of 26 Hen. viii. ch. 14, was passed, limiting the number to 
twenty-six, and specifying the towns from which they were to be 
denominated. In Ireland there does not appear to have been any 
limit to their number, nor any rule as to their titles, and probably 
they were not numerous. In so small a kingdom, so thinl 
peopled, and having thirty-three bishops at the least in Henry's 
time, suffragans could not have been frequently wanted. I give 
this detail as the best mode of exemplifying the distinction be- 
tween acts of jurisdiction and acts purely episcopal. 
It may be useful to give instances of the interference of parlia- 
ment with regard to the uniting of bishoprics. We find two 
in the reign of Elizabeth: Emly was united to Cashel, and 
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Clonmacnoise to Meath, in the eleventh year of her reign, both 
by act of parliament. It is an error, therefore, to suppose that 
the peculiar and respective spheres of duty of the ministers of the 
gospel have been settled and arranged by the church. Besides the 
two | have mentioned, we find in Ireland eleven dioceses changed 
from their original separate state and united to others. 

Looking to England, we find Chester, Oxford, Gloucester, 
Peterborough, and Bristol founded by Henry the Eighth. The 
dioceses were taken from different sees. The Bishop of Bangor 
was translated to Chester by the instrument of foundation, and 
constituted bishop without any other form of proceeding in as 
full and ample manner as if he had been translated and confirmed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury ; nudlé alid sententid, decreto 
sive confirmatione, quatenus ad effectum presentium effectualiter 
assignandum, habitis seu requisitis. The instrument is given in 
Gibson’s Codex, p. 1448. Two or three years afterwards, the 
bishopric of Chester was transferred from the archiepiscopal juris- 
ae of Canterbury to that of York, by the Act of the 33 Henry 
viii. ch. 3], 

Whether these acts, or any of them, were right or wrong, 
laudable or infamous, are questions which we have no means of 
answering, nor are they in any degree important to our present 
purpose, that being merely to inquire what is the law under 
which we live, not whether it has or has not been abused. The 
pen with which I now write to prove the legality of the act under 
consideration, and the consequent duty of obedience, might be 
that with which I signed petitions against iis enactment, but it is a 
known maxim that valet factum, quod fieri non debuit. The facts 
which I have adduced appear to me to afford sufficient proof of 
the customs of the realm, to which our assent has been solemnly 
given, 

Upon the possibility of improvements we are not now called 
upon to pronounce. But were such a question stirred, it would 
be profitable to put a check upon that vanity of innovation which 
is the besetting sin of this age, by calmly reflecting upon the 
multitude of distinguished men who have adorned the church by 
their lives, and who, though dead, still speak to us, and upon the 
long succession of years through which pure faith and exemplary 
morals have Sentidine under the system which actually exists. 
We should also make ourselves completely acquainted with the 
flattering prospects of purifying the doctrines and correcting the 
misapplication of the revenues of the church, which induced men 
to embark in the root and branch Reformation which was effected 
two centuries ago, and with the miserable consequences which 
ensued, when in less than ten years more heresies sprung up than 
had existed since Christianity was first preached, and when the 
revenues of the church were confiscated to the state, and disposed 
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of to raise money sufficient to pay the purchase of the king* from 
those who sold him to his murderers. Such reflections would 
shew the prudence of hesitating at pronouncing that alterations 
would always produce good unmixed with evil. 

As to the plan of an election of a bishop by the clergy on a 
vacancy occurring in any of the dioceses destined to be suppressed, 
it i a strange instance of inattention to the history of our 
church. 

In the beginning of the last century the question was brought 
forward under circumstances which gave the plan a much greater 
degree of plausibility than it possesses in the present case, and 
was ultimately relinquished. 

The Archbishop of epee 4 and six bishops had been de- 
prived for not taking the oath of allegiance to King William, and 
their sees filled by new appointments. Many of the clergy fol- 
lowed the example of Sancroft and his brethren, and a numerous 
body of the laity adhered to them, considering the deprivations as 
unjustifiable. Among these latter was Henry Dodwell, a man 
deeply learned and scrupulously conscientious. He held that the 
new bishops, having intruded into sees not validly vacated, ought 
not to be cainoniotanh but that the old bishops were still the 
true spiritual fathers, and that with them communion should be 
maintained. To separate from a bishop, unless he had been de- 
prived by a synod, he looked upon as schismatical. Such were 
the high church doctrines of Dodwell. 

But when the question of consecrating successors to such of 
the deprived bishops as had died began to be discussed, he came 
forward to prove the unlawfulness of such a proceeding, and 
wrote the treatise entitled A Case in View, for the purpose of 
proving that in such sees as became vacant, the right of possession 
operated in favour of him who, till then, had been an injurious 
possessor, and made it schismatical to attempt to set up a rival. 
And when Ken, the survivor of the nonjuring bishops, had re- 
signed, he wrote a second treatise, entitled, A Case in View, now in 
Fact, in which he argues, that the case of the intruding bishops 
was, by the events which made the sees they had been wrongfully 
placed in, vacant, quite altered, and they were become in every 
diocese rightful ; and to attempt to supersede them would be to 
set up altar against altar. They became actual possessors, without 
any competitor, from the time of the decease of those who had 
been invalidly deprived. 

The authority of Dodwell, founded on an intimate knowledge 
of the history and constitution of the church, is too well esta- 
blished to require any thing to be said in its support, particularly 
in a case in which his known attachment to high arene & principles 





* Collier. Eccles. Hist. v. ii. p, 848. 
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makes it evident that he was not influenced by any prejudice in 
forming the opinion which he entertained upon this important 
subject. That the question he determined was involved in diffi- 
culties which do not embarrass that with which we are concerned, 
is too evident to be disputed, nor can it fora moment be doubted, 
that Dodwell would have pronounced that the bishops now ap- 
pointed to take possession of sees when they shall become vacant, 
would, on the contingency ss be their lawful bishops, and 
entitled to be received as such by their clergy. 

I have been brief in these observations, my brethren, anxious 
as soon as possible to remove any doubts which you might have 
as to the obligation imposed by this act. That I write not under 
the influence of any prejudices in favour of the Church Tempo- 
ralities Act is too well known to require any professions on my 
part. But whether it ought to have passed into a law, and 
whether, having passed, it is obligatory, are quéstions totally 
different. It is with the latter question only that we are now 
concerned. Believe me to be, 

With earnest prayers for your welfare, 
Your affectionate friend and brother, 
Tuomas LEIGHLIN AND Ferns. 


HISTORICAL NOTICES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF CHRISTIAN 
ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 


First Class. —ANGLO-ROMAN SPECIMEN, 
BRIXWORTH, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—NO, II, 


To the Editor of the British Magazine. 


Sir,—As a further evidence and illustration of Anglo-Roman 
Architecture, the church above referred to, as shewn by the ac- 
companying representation of some of its features, is at once a 
remarkable and highly interesting example. Situated in a part 
of the island that has not been much frequented by antiquarians, 
or the general class of travellers, and in a county that has never 
been adequately described by the topographer,* Brixworth 
church has, until very lately, remained unnoticed and un- 


* Two large folio volumes have been devoted to the topography and general his- 
tory of Northamptonshire by John Bridges and the Rev. P. Whalley, 1791; but 
these afford very little information on the antiquities or arts ofthe county. A very 
elaborate and satisfactory history of every thing, both of ancient date and modern 
interest, belonging to the same district, is now in the course of publication, by Mr- 


George Baker, a native of Northampton. One folio volume, out of three, has ap- 


peared, and this may be referred to as an example for imitation by other county 
historians, 
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known to the public. ‘The late Mr. Simcoe instituted some 
inquiry about it in the “Gentleman’s Magazine” for 1805; 
complaining, at the same time, of Mr. Bridges neglecting to ies 
scribe or even notice it. In consequence of this note, Mr. 
Brayley communicated some remarks on the church to the same 
Magazine, for October, 1810 ; but even this veteran topographer 

and. antiquary, who j Is gener rally discriminating and rigidly correct, 
was not then aware of the Roman characteristics of the charel 
This can only be accounted for by the circumstance of the greater 
part of the walls being covered with plaster , and obscured b 

many coats of whitew ash ; and further, from the fact, that archi- 
tectural antiquities had not at that time become so popular a 
study as at present. It was not, indeed, till the year 1823, that 
this singular, I believe unique, specimen of old architecture was 
prope ly viewed, and its characteristics duly appreciated. In that 
year, Mr. Baker, the profound historian of Northamptonshire, 
care fully examine a the building ; and Mr. Britton further explored 
it in August, 1824, when he had several drawings taken, and 
caused excavations to be made on the north side, to ascertain the 
foundations, &c., of the aisle wall. The extent of this wall was 


traced, and found to be I1 feet from the present north wall of 


the church. This was formerly the arcade between the nave and 
aisle, and consisted of square plers, sustaining semicircular arches. 

—(See ground plan, No. 2.)* Mr. Rickman published the 
following account of this church in the third edition of his 
“ Attempt to discriminate the styles of Architecture in England.” 
This account will serve to explain the delineations in the annexed 
etching, viz., a general view of the church from the south-west, 
(No. 1): eround plan, (No. 2); the three arches, (No. 3); anda 
door-way from the belfry to the staircase, (No. 4). 


“This church, in its original state, appears to have consisted of a spacious 
nave (a), and narrow ailes (4), a large chancel (¢), and a western tower (d), 
with a clerestory to the nave, and the chancel divided from it by a large arch 
(e). The lower story of the tower had four doors, one on each side ; north and 
south, small; the east and west, large and lofty; in the upper part (belfry 
floor) of the tower, and Jooking into the nave, is a window (No. 3), withtwo 
of the rude balustrades found in the windows of the tower of the old church 
at Barton-on-the-Humber. 

“The construction of this church comes now to be noticed, and this is parti- 
cularly curious ; the walls being built mostly with rough red stone rag, in pieces 
not much larger than common brick, and all the arches turned, and most of 
them covered, with courses of bricks or tile 5, as they may be called, precise ly 
similar, in quality and size, to those found in Roman works discovered in this 
county ; and over the balusters, looking from the tower into the nave, these 


* A cround- plan, with an elevation of the north side, views of some of the arches, 
ind an account of the church, were publish “iin Mr. Britton’s fifth volume of the 
* Architectural Anti: juities of Great Britain ;” in which the history and character- 
isties of ancient Christian architecture is fully developed in chronological order. 
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bricks are used as imposts. The great arch between the nave and chance! 
has, at an early period, been partly taken down and filled up with a good 
pointed arch, but this was not so completely done as to destroy the remains 
of the spring of the original arch, which, on stripping the plaster, was found 
to have the same tile impost, and tile arch, and course of covering tiles as are 
found in the other arches. At what date the church remained in its original 
state, the author does not presume to determine, but, from the nature of the 
alterations now extant, it must have been very early ; and he now proceeds to 
state these as they appear. The north door of the tower 1s stopt up, and 
against the west side of the tower is erected a circular staircase, built of the 
rag stone, in a very rough state; the stairs are partly remaining, and the 
underside of them have been formed upon rough plastered centering, in the 
mode usually adopted by the Normans. ‘lo afford access to this staircase, the 
original west door of the tower has been partially stopped, and the aperture 
is a small circular headed door. There is no other access to these stairs, and 
they lead to the two stories of the tower, reaching rather higher than the pre- 
sent remains of the original steeple, upon which is now a belfry and lofty 
spire, of a style which may be considered of from 1300 to 1330, Proceeding 
eastward, we find the original aisles destroyed, and the easternmost arch on 
the south side remaining to its original use, but now leading into a south 
aisle, nearly of the date of the belfry ; and to give access to the eastern part 
of this aisle, the wall of the original chancel on the south side has been opeued, 
and two arches inserted, which are dissimilar in their shape, range, and 
mouldings. In the next arch to the tower, on the south side, is also inserted 
a door, and of such a character as to fix its date about the vear 1150; it is 
covered by a porch of a date somewhat later. We now come to the present 
chancel, which is an addition eastward of the original one. ‘The east end had 
originally one large window and two small ones; the lower part of the large 
one has been opened to the ground, widened, and the upper part supported by 
a wood lintel resting on the two wooden uprights, against which are some 
remains of a perpendicular wooden screen. Eastward, the present chancel 
consists of portions of each of the four styles ; on the north side, joining the old 
chancel, are parts of two Norman divisions, with small flat buttresses, and 
such a direction as to make it probable that this Norman chancel was multan- 
gular eastward. This church has been thus particularly described on account 
of the extraordinary preservation of so much of the original structure, amidst 
alterations which appear to have been carried on from the time of the Nor- 
mans to the Reformation, about every fitty years.” 


Such are the distinguishing architectural features of this large 
remnant of an edifice which has probably stood sixteea hundred 
years, and which, by the quantity and quality of materials in its 
walls, may remain, if well roofed, for as many more centuries to 
come. It is proper to remark, that an aisle of comparatively 
modern date has been built on the south side, also a porch, and 
that other alterations have been made in its windows and other 
features. 

Of the origin and pristine appropriation of this edifice, we have 
no authentic evidence, nor is there any historical fact on record 
calculated to furnish satisfactory information. The materials, 
and the formation of its various arches, plainly indicate Roman 
design and Roman workmanship; but it 1s not easy to account 
for a Christian or a pagan temple in this situation ; for we have 
no vestigie of a Roman station, nor have there been any remains 
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THE PRESENT ORLIGATION OF PRIMITIVE 


PRACTICE, rie by 


discovered here. It is nearly on the line of a Roman road from 
Verulam (St. Alban’s) to Race (Leicester), at the distance of 
about twenty-four miles south of the latter. That the Romans 
built temples and spacious villas in Britain we have abundant 
proofs, in the discoveries that have been made at London, 
Bath, Leicester, St. Albans, Woodchester, Xc.; and that they, 
and also the Romanized Britons, raised Christian churches, 
admitted by the most learned autiquaries 

In ascribing the present church to a period anterior to the 
Anglo-Saxon ‘dyn: sty, we are bringing forward an important 
subject for historical and antiquarian Inquiry: for if a building of 
such dimensions and architectural character, as that now referred 
to, was constructed in a provincial village, it may be fairly in- 
ferred that others of equal or larger proportions would be required 
in the more populous towns and municipia. In my next paper | 
0a to elucidate the ancient church and tower in Dover 

Castle, and from the three buildings thus tlustvated shall be 
enabled to indicate, if not clearly prove, that Christian worship 
was popular in Britain during the Anglo-Roman government. 


J.B. 


IS 


THE PRESENT OBLIGATION OF PRIMITIVE PRACTICE.* 


Wun we look around upon the present state of the Christian 
church, and then, turning to ecclesiastical history, acquaint our- 
selves with its primitive form and condition, the dillerence 
between them so s trongly acts upon the imagin: ition, that we are 
tempted to think, that to base our conduct now on the principles 
acknowledved shen, is but theoretical and idle. We seem to 
perceive, as clear as day, that, as the primitive church had its 
own particular discipline ‘and politic: al character, so have we ours ; 
and that to atte mpt to re vive what is past, Is as iar tae as to sce ‘ 
to raise what is literally dead. Pe rhaps \ Wwe even go on to mam- 
tain, that the constitution of the church, as well as its actual 
course of acting, is diilerent from what it was; that epis copacy 
how is in no sense what it used to be; that our bishops are the 
same as the primitive bishops only in name; and that the notion 
of an apostolical succession is “a foud thing.” [do not wish to 
undervalue the temptation which leads to this view of Church 
matters ; itis the temptation of sic ht to overcome faith, 
course, not a slight one. 

But the following reflection on the history of the Jewish church 
may perhaps be considered to throw hight upon our present duties. 

1. Consider how exact are the injunctions of Moses to his peo 
ple. He ends them thus :—“ These are the words of the c 
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nant which the Lord commanded Moses to make with the children 
of Israel in the land of Moab, beside the covenant which He 
made with them in Horeb. . . Keep therefore the words of 
this covenant, and do them, that ye may prosper in all that ye 
do... . . Neither with you only do I make this covenant and 
this oath ; ; but with him that standeth here this day before the 
Lord our God, and also with him that is not here with us this 
day. ”" Deut. xxix. 

2. Next, survey the history of the chosen people for the several 
first centuries after taking possession of Canaan. The exactness 
of Moses was unav ailing. Can a greater contrast be conceived 
than the commands and promises of the Pentateuch, and the 
history of the Judges?“ Every man did that which was right 
in his own eyes.” Judges xvii. 6. 

Samuel attempts a reformation on the basis of the Mosaic law ; 
but the effort ultimately fails, as being apparently against the 
stream of opinion and feeling then prevalent. The times do not 
allow of it. Again, contrast the opulent and luxurious age of So- 
lomon, though the covenant was then openly acknowledged and 
outwardly ac cepted, more fully than at any other time, with the 
vision of simple piety and plain straightforward obedience which 
is the scope of the Mosaic law. Lastly, contemplate the state of 
the Jews after their return from the captivity ; when their external 
political relations were so new, the internal principle of their go- 
vernment so secular, God’s arm apparentl so far removed. This 
state of things went on for centuries. Who would suppose that 
the Jewish law was binding in all its primitive strictness at the 
age when Christ appeared? Who would not say that length of 
time had destroyed the obligation of a projected system, which had 
as yet never been realized ? 

Consider too the impossible nature (so to say) of some of its 
injunctions. An infidel historian somewhere asks, scoflingly, whe- 
ther “ the rumous law which required all the males of the Chosen 
people to go up to Jerusalem three times a year, was ever observed 
in its strictness? The same question may be asked concerning 
the observance of the Sabbatical year ;—to which but a faint al- 
lusion, if that, is made in the books of scripture subsequent to the 
Pentateuch. 

And now, with these thoughts before us, reflect upon our 
Saviour’s conduct. He set about to fulfilthe law in its strictness, 
just as if He had lived in the generation next to Moses. The 
practice of others, the course of the world, was nothing to Him ; 
le received and He obeyed. It is not necessary to draw out the 
evidence of this in detail. Consider merely His emphatic words 
inthe beginning of As atth. xxiii. concerning those whom, as in- 
dividuals. Hle was tearfully condemning. “ The Scribes and 
Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat ;: 
you observe, that 


all, therefore, whatsoever they bid 
Again, reflect upon the 


observe and do.” 
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praise bestowed upon Zacharias and his wife, that “ they were 
both righteous before God, walking in all the commandments 
and ordinances of the Lord blameless.” And upon the conduct 
of the apostles. 

Surely these remarkable facts impress upon us the necessity of 
voing to the apostles, and not to the teachers and oracles of the 
present world, for the knowledge of our duty as individuals, and 
as members of the Christian church. It is no argument against 
a practice being right, that it is neglected : rather, we are warned 
against going the broad way of the multitude of men. 

” Now, is there any doubt in our minds as to the feelings of the 
Primitive Church, regarding the doctrine of the apostolic al suc- 
cession ? Did not the apostles observe, even in an age of miracles, 
the ceremony of Impositions of Hands? — And are not we bound, 
not merely to acquiesce in, but zealously to maintain and incul- 

cate, the discipline which they established ? 

The only objection which can be made to this view of our duty 
is, that the injunction to obey strictly 1s not precise ly eiven to us, 
as it was in the instance of the Mosaic law. But is not the re: al 
state of the case merely this—that the Gospel appeals rather to 
our love and faith, our divinely illuminated reason, and the free 
principle of obedience, than to the mere letter of its injunctions? 
And does not the conduct of the Jews just prove to us, that though 
the commands of Christ were put before us ever so precisely, yet 
there would not be found in any extended course of history a more 
exact attention to them than there is now; that the difficulty of 
resisting the influence which the world’s actual proceedings exert 
upon our imagination would be just as great as we find it at 
present. 





ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 
r Benjamin Rudyerd, his Speech, concerning Bishops, Deans, and 
ge Poste «lt a Committee of the whole Hlouse; in the Year VOAL. ( Ato.) 
(An Extract. ) 
Vr. Hypr,—l have often seriously considered with mysell, what 
strong concurrent motives and causes did meet together in that time 
when abbeys and monasteries were overthrown, 


Certainly God s 
hand was the greatest, for he was most offended. 


‘Lhe profane super 


stitions, the abominable idolatries, the filthy nefundous wickedness of 


their lives did stink in God's nostrils, did call down for vengeance- 
lor reformation. A good party of religious men were zealous instru 
nents in that great work, as likewise m: iny covetous, ambitious persons, 
vaping for fat morsels, did lustily drive it on, 

But, Mr. Hyde, there was a prince ipal parliamentary motive which 
did facilitate the rest: For it was propounded in Parliainent that the 
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accession of abbey lands would so enrich the crown, as the people 
should never be put to pay subsidies again. ‘This was plausible both 
to court and country. Besides, with the overplus, there should be 
maintained a standing army of fourty thousand men for the defence 
of the kingdom, ‘This was safety at home—terror and honour abroad: 

the Parliament would make all sure. 

Crod’s part—religion, by his blessing, hath been reasonably well 
preserved ; but it hath been saved as by fire: for the rest is consumed 
and vanished—the people have pay ed subsidies ever since, and we 
are now in no very good case to pay an army. 

Let us beware, Mr. Hyde, that we do not look with a worldly, 
carnal, evil eye upon chureh |: inds; let us clear our sight, search our 
hearts—that we may have unmixt and sincere ends, without the least 
thought of saving our own purses: church lands will still be fittest to 
maintain churchmen, by a proportionable and orderly distribution, 

We are very strict and curious to uphold our own proprie ty, and 
there is great reason for it; are the cle rey only a sort of men who 
have no propriety at all in that which is ca ied theirs? Lam sure 
they are Enelishinen—they are subjects. 

If we pull down bishopric ks, and pull down cathedral churches, in 
a short time we must be fore ed to pull down colleges too; for se slate 
will live and die there as in cells, if there be hot considerable prefer- 
ment to invite them abroad; and the example we are making now 
will be an easy temptation to the gh warwn. necessities of future times, 

This is the next way to bring in barbarism, to make the clergy an 
unlearned, contemptil le vor Ht ia to be desired but by the basest 
of the people ; int then, where shall we find men able to convince 
an adversary ? 

A clergyman ought to have a far greater proportion to live upon 
than any other man of an equal condition. He is not bred to multiply 
three pences—it becomes him not to live meechameally and sordidly : 
he must be given to hospits ality. Ido know myself a clergyman, no 
dignitary, Ww hose books have cost him a thousand pounds, whie h, when 
he dies, may be worth to his wife and children about two husdred. 

It will be a shameful re — h to so flourishing a kingdom as this 
to have a poor, beggarly clergy. For my part, I think nothing too 
much—nothing too good fora aol minister—a good clergyman. The y 
ought least to want who best know how to abound, Burning and 
shining lights do well deserve to be set in good candlesticks. 

Master Hyde, Lam as much for reformation, for purging and main 
taining religion, as any man whatsoever; but, L protess, Lam not for 
innovation, demolition, nor abolition. 


SELECTIONS FROM EVELYN’s DIARY 
or ntinued from Fol, ITl., p. 420.) 


lOo76. 20 keb.—Dr. Gunning, Bis hop of Biv, preaciied hefore the 


King, from 208° John, 21, 22,23, chiefly against an anonymous hook 


called Naked ‘Truth, a famous & popular treatise against the corrupuon 
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iB 

le in the Clergy, but not sound as to its quotations, supposed to have fs 
th been the Bishop of Hereford’s (Dr. Herbert Croft), & was answered 
rr by Dr. Turner; it endeavoured to prove an equality of order of 
“0 Bishop and Presbyter. 
1: °27.—Dr. Pritchard, Bishop of Glocester, preached at Whitehall 

on 5 Isaiah 5, very allegorically, according to his manner, yet very 
st] vravely and wittily. 
ac 19 March.—Dr. Lloyd, late Curate at Deptford, but now Bis shop ' 
ve of Llandaff, preached before the King, on 1 Cor, 15, 57, that tho’ 

sin subjects us to death, yet thro’ Christ we become his conquerors. 
Y; 24.—Dr. Brideoak,* Bishop of Chichester, preach’d a mean dis- i 
ur course for a Bishop. [also heard) Dr. Fleetwood, Bishop of 
ist Worcester, on 26 Matt., 38, of the sorrows of Christ, a deadly sorrow 
to caused by our sinns; he was no great preacher. 

30.—Dr. North, sonn to my Lord North, preached before the King 
nd on 53 Isaiah, 57; a very young, but learned & excellent Person. 
ho | Note this was the first time the Duke appeared no more in Chapell, 
ire to the infinite griefe & threatened ruin of this poore Nation. 

3 Sep.—-Dinedat Capt. Graham's, where L became acquainted with 
in Dr. Compton, Brother to the Karl of Northampton, now Bishop of \ 
ars London, & Mr. North, sonn to Lord North, brother to. the L* Chiefe 
er- Justice, and Clerk of the Closet, a most hopefull young man. The 
OW Bishop had once been a souldier, had also travel’d Italy, and became 
ies, a most sober, grave, and excellent prelate. 
iui  Sep.— A stranger preached at Kuston Church, and fell into a 
est handsome panegyric on my Lord’s new building the Church, which, 
nce iIndee de, for its ¢ ‘leg ance & cheeriullne ss, is one of the prettiest coun. 

try ¢ hee hes in Kgl: and. My Lord told me his heart smote him that 
On after he had bestowed so much on_ his magnificent palace there, he 
ply should see God's House 1 in the ruine it lay i. He has also rebuilt 
ly: the Parsonage House all of stone, very neat and simple. 
no 10 Dec.—There fell sO deepe i show &hS hinde ac “« Us from _& hure li. 
hen 17.—More Snow falling, | was not able to get to Church. 
too 
hey SACRED POETRY. ; 
and 
- : 
nT 1 CORINTHIANS, vu. 29—35. 
for “ But this I say, brethren, that the time is short, &c. 
Hence, golden dreams of earthly bliss, 
That wed thee to a world like this, 
And bid thy wishful fancy see 
Some little Eden form’d for thee ; 
Some thornless nook, some flowery glade, 
Some rural home’s unrufiled shade, 
the Some kindred soul, with thee to share 
Ob The village pastor’s daily care ; : 
thon ~ a — — + 


Ralph Brideoak, Dean of Salisbury, sueceeded Dr. Gunning in the See. 
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Kar from the city’s jarring sound, 

With thee to walk the hamlet’s round ; 
The cottage housewife’s throes to tend, 
The fecling nurse, the useful friend ;— 


Or tune, for sabbath-matins calm, 

To simple hymn, or soothing psalm, 
With measured voice, and pausing lyre, 
Her rustic minstrels’ listening quire ;— 


Whilst thou, beneath yon turrets gray, 
Wouldst teach less docile tongues to pray,— 
Wouldst tell in peace of sins forgiven, 
And point in peace to peaceful heaven. 


Or ’neath the silenc’d school-room’s shed, 
Or kneeling by wan palsy’s bed, 

Wouldst ope the Gospel’s needful page 
To childhood meek, or chastened age.— 


Fond, flattering thoughts of earthly rest, 
That fain would haunt thy youthful breast, 
And paint to thy unworthy eyes 

What Heaven to holier souls ‘der ‘nies— 


Oh, too, too fond for man below! 

And other fates await thee now, 

And sterner visions bid thee cease, 
Where peace is none, to seek for peace. 


Kor who shall say, as hour by hour 

Those black big clouds of vengeance low’r, 
How short the: time, and this bright scene 
Shall be as it had never been ?— 


led are the joys the present Lord 

Around each conscious hamlet pour’d ; 
Whilst still he watched each hallowed shrine, 
And England still was half divine, 


Untaught, with wild apostate spite, 
To cast* him from her godless height, 
Like Nazareth, reckless as he sped, 
With him how all her glories fled ! 


And thou, along her glades forsook, 
Where yet he seems to ‘‘ turn and look,”’t 
Where blessing far, far more than blest,} 
His nurtur’d, nurturing church “had rest,’ 


All houseless as thy suffering Lord, 

Poor as his saints, mayst preach the word ; 
And seek for ‘‘ sons of peace” once more 
Krom town to town, from door to door.— 


Then gird thee for thy cross alone, 

And singly drink a cup thine own; 

Go, gird thee ;§ lift thy Gospel torch, 
To warn the world, to cheer the church. 


® Luke, iv. 29 & 30. + Luke, xxii. Gl. 
t Compare Isaiah, xlix. and Ix., and Leslie’s case of the Regale &c. on the subject. 
Compare Luke, xii. 3o, Matthew, v. 16, Philippians, ii. lo and 16. 
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Undaunted rear thy witness-light, 
And duteous wait that hastening night, 
When tempted Heaven no more will stay 


The bursting of its reckoning day. 


Go, wean thee from thy dow ny cot, 

For pilgrim’s or for martyr’s lot— 

Oh! highest, purest, dearest tie, 

With Christ to live, with Christ to dic! 


Yea, blest, more blest, whate’er thy loss, 
With him to bear the bitterest cross, 

To Angel Faith’s unearthly view, 

Chan if those gilded dreams were true. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


Ou Thou, by all thy works ador‘d, 
Eternal, bounteous Father, Lord ! 

To Thee be endless worship paid, 

Thy name rever’d, thy will obey’d, 

By angel choirs—by all who breathe— 
In heav’n above—on earth beneath. 


To Thee, in pain, in dearth, we ery : 
Oh! may thy care our want supply. 
To Thee, with guilt oppress’d, we tlee : 
Oh! may thy pardon set us free ; 

And, if our foes our pity share, 


Lord, spare us, as we've learn’d to spare. 


In strong temptation’s treach’rous hou 
Shield us with thy preventing pow’r; 
When gathering storms affright us, still 
Preserve us from th’ impending ill: 

For mercy, wisdom, power divine, 
Eternal, righteous Lord, are thine. 


is7th PSALM. 


By proud Euphrates’ streams we lay, 
And wept our captive hours away, 
Whilst on her osier banks, unstrung, 
Our tuneless harps neglected hung. 
Th’ Assyrian foe with pride survey’d 


The slaves his conq’ring arms had made, 


And “ Raise,” he cried, ‘the sacred lay 
That rung on Salem's festive day. 

Oh! how shall captive hands aspire 

‘lo wake the consecrated ly re, 
Profaning to a despot’s ear 

The strain Jehovah deign'd to hear? 

If e’er this heart, where’er it flee, 
Judah ! forget to beat for thee,’ 

Or fond remembrance cease to dwell 
On thee, deserted Israel,— 


Oh! nerveless, skill-less, from that hour, 
Fail this right hand’s melodious pow’r ; 
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And palsy strike th’ apostate tongue 
Oblivious of its country’s wrong. 

Oh, Thou! whose watchful eyes behold 
The race thy mercies rear’d of old, 
Thine arm, Almighty Lord, display 
O’er these who bear thy sons away ! 
Yes, haughty land, thy race is run. 
Weep, weep—all conq’ring Babylon ! 
Ken now, o’er thy devoted towers, 
The day of retribution low’rs. 

Thy slaughter’d sires unheeded lie ! 
Thy mangled infants gasp and die! 
Whilst Sion owns the hand divine, 
And all her woes surpass’d by thine. 


RAN eB EE, ce 


ONNETS. 
I. 


“ | have seen an end of all perfection ; but thy commandment is exceeding broad.’ 
; Ds. xix. OF 
StrRANGR the o’erwhelming tide that beareth on 
The soul of nations, mighty, though unseen ; 
And wielding mighty destinies—not e’en 
Tluge ocean, on his bed with thunders strewn, 
Rocking from pole to pole to the pale moon, 
More constant in mutation: ’mid the scene 
We stretch our sounding canvass, nor aught ween 
Our whereabouts, save where the past hath gone ! 
It was the Everlasting that pass’d by, 
But we saw not, with cloud in cloud array’d, 
Ocean o’er ocean roll’d ineffably ; 
Onward, like tide-borne billows, doth he bear 
Men spirits, each in his own balance weigh'd, 
We saw not—but we see His skirts afar.* 


Ry AES TREAD le 


we yawns. 
» ooo. 


W. 
Il. 
** For this is as the waters of Noah unto me; for as I have sworn that the waters of 


Noah should no more go over the earth, so have 1 sworn that 1 would not be 
wroth with thee, nor rebuke thee.’’— Isaiah, liv. 9. 


Ler the storms ply their deep and threatening bass ; 
Rainbows of promise all the shades illume, 
Brightly deseried in faith’s eternal glass, 

Like drops of gold shook from an angel’s plume 
Who binds the tempest. Pledge that in her bloom 
Nature unshaken from the stormy mass 

Shall move on wheel of order. Let them pass 
The wicked and their plottings. ’Mid the gloom 
The church can see her covenant and smile; 

And ‘peath her solemn rainbow’s dripping arch, 
Like wing of heavenly host on sheltering march, 
She goes forth on her heavenly work the while, 
Though weeping,—sure that one in joy shall bring 
Her and her sheaves at harvest moon to sing. 
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Exodus, xxiii, 33. 
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The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is aot responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


VINDICATION OF THE EARLY PARISIAN GREEK PRESS. 
(Continued from p. 640.) 


[P. 635, 1. 32, for margin, read preface.—P. 638, 1. 26, “ calcem contulisse,” for the full-stop, put 
acomma.—P. 640, 1. 11, for 1537, read 1547.] 


WeTSTEN does not stand alone in feeling the agonies of this “ plus- 
quam xxx.’’ of the man who was so long employed in Italy, when 


corroborated by the calculation of the man who made so great use of 


his collations. Crito Cantabrigiensis, though he does not roar so loud 
at the torture as Wetsten, has, like him, his “ facile heec et secum et 
cum veritate conciliari posse,’ in his note, p. 400, He adopts Wet- 
sten’s plan for getting off from the rack, but he inverts the applica- 
tion of it. Certain hints that had been given in the Specimen ren- 
dered it rather dangerous to talk any longer of the “ verba hyperbo- 
lica Bezee ;” so this compliment is transferred to Henry; and the 
gentle interpretation by which it is to be softened is as follows :— 
“ That Henry Stephens, after an interval of thirty-seven years, should 
thus swell the number of his MSS., may be attributed to imperfect 
recollection, if not to a desire of magnifying the achievements of his 
early years.” P, 400, note. ‘There are then two strings to the bow, 
from which he shoots at Henry’s reputation; and Crito is pleased 
to set his own knowledge and veracity against those of Henry, on 
the number of the MSS. which Henry himself had collated ; and as, 
according to Mr. Porson, there was a small inaccuracy in the father’s 
boast before the Sorbonne of the amount of the MSS. which he had 
from the royal library, and the Professor was able to correct his swed/- 
ing them to xv., so his vindicator undertakes to correct the son’s 
falsehood. Judge, then, between the accuser and the accused ; and 
say whether Crito can produce a shadow of a reason to support this 
new slander, of Henry having “ swelled the number of his MSS. 
Ist, “ Imperfect recollection.” Let it have been ever so imperfect, was 
that of Crito likely to be more perfect? What information had he 
superior to that given by the collator himself? What ground had he 
for his saying, p. 399, that no attention is to be paid “ to what people 
recollect, or pretend to recollect” ? Henry never pretends that his 
recollection of the metrical cepudaea was not very imperfect; but 1 
should think that, even “ after an interval of thirty-seven years,” he 
would be able to say whether he had collated fifteen MSS. from the 
royal library, or only eight; and still more, whether he had collated 
MSS. in Italy or not. But Crito, I presume, was aware that Henry’s 
memory had been often refreshed upon this subject. 1 suppose he 
knew who printed Beza’s work, that depended so much upon these 
collations ; at all events he had before his eyes the words, “ quae 





Pater meus ex illis exemplaribus describenda curaverat ——— ;”’ so he 
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comes to the charge of wilful falsification, from “a desire of mag- 
nifying ’’ his achievements. The three independent, but concurring, 

testimonies of Robert, of Beza, and of Henry himself—“ de numero 
codicum Stephanicorum”™ —are all to be set aside, under the plea of 
‘small inaccuracies,” “ verba hyperbolic: a and now (i7epoyKa 
pararnroc) “ great swelling words of vanity ;’’ the Docti et Prudentes 
ure to “ soften them by a gentle interpretation, ’ (Porson, 85,) and 
upon that interpretation the old critics are to be brought in guilty. 

Crito agreed in “ thinking it would seem, in his day, that dead repu- 
tations are fair subjects of the most wanton insults,” as Mr, Greswell 
says of the great man whom Crito undertakes to vindicate. (I. p. 330.) 
But if the dead feel not, the “ nominis umbra,”’ under which the vin- 
dication appears, is equally invulnerable. I hesitate not, then, to 
retort this charge in fall weight and measure, as it gives great occa- 
sion to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme ; and, under it, every 
empty infidel scoffer (for an instance, take the Rev. Robert Taylor) 
can call upon the humble pious believer to be a ¢raditor of his Bible, 
as containing cheats by the early editors, from their own forging of 
Greek. Has Crito any thing more to produce for Henry's want of 


honesty than for his want of memory ? Ifthe “ interv al of thirty- 


seven years” would blunt his recollection, it might also have served 
to blunt his feelings of vs anity, if such had ever existed on the “ achiev- 
ment”’ of collating fifteen or sixteen MSS. during a three years’ resi- 


dence in Italy. But surely, if such had existed, opportunities had 
oecurred, during so long a period, of indulging them. 


The work of 
collation had been often mentioned; but here, in the seeond edition 


of his Greek Testament, we have the first intimation that would lead 
you to guess the whole number that had been procured for his father’s 

folio. And I think that whoever will take the trouble of reading it— 
not as the account is garbled by ail the critics, but as it stands in the 
Critici Sacri, VI. p. 2¢ \66—will see that we should never have had it 
at all if the cedadXaca had not fortunately been mentioned. So far 
from vanity appearing in it, no testimony was ever more incidental. 
Can Crito shew any improbability in it? Does he doubt of Henry 
having been sent to Italy ? Will he intimate that the Italian libraries 
would not have furnished him with sufficient stores to have doubled 
his father’s original stock ? Will he allege that Henry did not visit 
the whole of them? Will he say that the man was not kept there 
a sufficient time for such “ achievements” ? Will he suggest that the 
“ paternee sedulitatis heres’ “ was at that time too young, too impa- 
tient, and too little experienced in criticism, for an undertaking of that 
nature’ ? (Michaelis, 11. 316) No. Henry’ s anonymous slanderer 
does not venture to close with him upon any of these points. There 
is one, | ac knowledge—and there is but one—w here Crito says any 
thing to establish He nry’s guilt, If Robert's object in keeping ‘his son 
so long in It: ily had ber n answered, and Henry had not swelled the 
number of his MSS.,” his achievements would have shewn themselves in 
the altered text of the projected folio; but, according to his accuser, 
it remains the same as if he had never crossed the Alps. « The three 


editions, says Crito, “ with a few variations, gave the same text 
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throughout.” P. 889, This wants only one thing to make it decisive 
against both Henry and myself,—and that is, truth; and, as we have 
already noticed, | Brit. Mag. vol, ii. p: 659,) it is Wetsten and both Mr. 
Travis's corresponde nts who agree in te ling him that it is not truae— 
* Tantopere a se ipso dissensit Stephanus, ut a priori editione in seeunda 
sexagies septies recederet, in ¢ertia vero ab utraque pre cedente, juxta 
Milhi calculum, ducenties octagies quater.” Wetsten, 146, 5; Seml, 
376. Yes; if Mill's reckoning be truth, there stand all these alterations 
occasioned by Henry’s success in bringing accession to his father’s 
materials, to testify that Henry did not “ magnify the achievements of 
his early years ;"’ and to tell the man who says Henry “ swelled the 
number of his MSS.” that he is a slanderer. I ‘or, if there are so inany 
places where the preponderance of Robert's new materials was sO 
great as to overcome the “ plures et meliores e Regiis,”’ and thus give 
the stronger evidence, in the folio, to the readings which had been re- 
jected in the O mirificam, I ask, confidently, could the accession 
from the new MSS. collated by Henry have been Jess than what the 
collator states ? Most certainly Crito accorded with me in opinion 
that it could not; otherwise he would hardly have resorted to such 
means to dispose of the fact that supports the narrations of the two 
tormentors. And I have Bishop Marsh with me. His Lordship’s 
concession stands recorded, Michaelis IL. 860, note 41—“ We know 
that, though only fifteen manuscripts are quoted in Stephens’s mar- 
gin, a much greater number were examined by Henry Stephens, if 
not collated.”” But whether Henry gave the true number of the MSS, 
that he had collated, or a false one, if the collation was made for the 
folio,—if the three years spent in examining the MSS. “ in Italicis”’ 
added the collation of a single one to his father’s stock, it would tor- 
ture Crito as acutely as it had Wetsten. All Crito’s labours, in de- 
monstrating that the Complutensian was a very old-written copy, would 
be given to the winds; and the “ historical fact’ for which his whole 
book was composed, would become a lying legend. As Wetsten, 
therefore, would admit only of Henry's taking a look at any MSS., 
whether they were “ in regis Gallie bibliotheca”’ or “ in Italicis,” 
but what came into one or other of the selections for the margin,—so 
Crito, who is compelled to admit the actual collation of some of them, 
must provide that the man who sent Henry to Italy to collate should 
not benefit by it. Accordingly, Henry is not merely to “ swell the 
number of his MSS.” from vanity, which had lain asleep for “ an 
interval of thirty -sevell years, but he is to have give » the collation 
of those that he is admitted to have examine d, in such a way as nol 
to swell the amount of his father’s stock. Crito’s method of escaping 
from the tormentor is given in a previous part of the note. The col- 
lation of these uncited MSS. that he is allowed to have had, is not to 
be at the only time when it could be made “ in Italicis,’”’ it is not to 
be at the only time when either he or his father could have thought of 
instituting it, i.e, when he was sent to Italy, and when it was wanted 
for the folio ; but it is to have been after the public ation of the folio ; 
and, to secure this, he represents the collation to have been made in 
the margin of the printed book. Now, in the interval between RK. 
Stephens’s third edition (1550) and Beza’s first (1546), Henry Ste- 
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phens may have recorded, in the margin of the folio edition, the 
readings of such MSS. as he happened to meet with ; and this may be 
the ‘exemplar’ mentioned, as above, in Beza’s prefaces;’’ i.e. the 
passage where B. acknowledges Robert baving furnished him with his 
book of collations. Now, I again ask, was any Sicilian machine half 
so bad as that of Henry’s and Beza’s, when Crito, with all acknow- 
ledged learning and acuteness, can catch at this baseless fabric of Mill’s 
visionary blundering (1258), for a little ease? Yes; you are not only 
called upon to believe that there was not one single single MS. added 
to the original stoek, for that glory of the early Greek Press, the 
folio, either by Robert’s own exertions in the libraries of Franee, or 
by those of his son for three years “ in Italicis;” but you must say, 
that within six years afterwards, when the man was an outcast from 
his country, and had no longer any use for collations, his son “ hap- 
pened to meet with’ a number of MSS., and to collate them. Which 
is it, then, that utters the swelling words of vanity ? Is it the collator, 
in his reference to his achievements “ in Italicis,” or his accuser, in his 
opposition to, all history, and in his fiction of collations being made 
when all collations must have ceased? Which is the cheat, the man 
who, having at last to speak of the cepakaa of MSS., tells you how 
many of the collation had all of them the same; or he who garbles the 
man’s words, and cuts off that part which would have satisfied every 
reader by the internal testimony that it bears, and can resort to that 
wretched fiction, though admitted by Dr. Hales, Il. 157, that the 
book of collations was “ a valuable copy of the edition of 1550, with 
a great number of critical remarks” ? Mill was guilty only of a random 
assertion in a case where he was totally ignorant of the fact; and 
Wetsten, as we saw, (Brit. Mag. iv. 164,) had, most happily, a cen- 
surer who was pleased to employ this, as fact, against him. Wetsten’s 
powers then were called forth to confute ; and the confutation would 
have been all that heart could wish, if he had not himself an equally 
false and equally absurd theory to maintain, viz. that the collation 
was made before 1546 ; which is done by closing his eyes not only to 
the “ iterum et terdio cum iisdem collatum,” which is said of the six- 
teen original MSS. used “ superioribus diebus’’ (Pref. folio); but also 
to the edition of 1549 itself; and so making “ parvo volumine’’ neces- 
sarily to mean the O mirificam of 1546, in Henry’s words, where he 
says, “ primo quidem minutioribus typis .... mox antem [the next 
year| grandibus characteribus.”’ (Prol. 144, Seml, 372.) This is 
their foolishness, and their posterity praise their saying. The modern 
Docti et Prudentes infer, from “ parvo volumine,”’ in Henry’s words, 
that he was concerned in the ¢we small editions, though Henry dis- 
tinguished that of 1549 by saying that his collations were for that 
which was published just before the folio. It is true that, notwith- 
standing the proof that the book of collations which Robert gave to 
Beza was what he had used in forming his text of 1550, Wetsten, when 
he speaks of this autograph of Henry, as Mr. Porson justly styles it, 
p. 83, ean assert, upon Beza’s editions (Prol. 146, Seml. 377)—* ad- 
jutum se fatetur [yes, he actually says, se fatetur].... R. Stephani 
codice A° 1550 cum V. L. editio,’’ with just the same reckless incon- 
sistency, and owing to the same cause that leads him to say (II. p. 
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724), MSS. codicibus Epistolee Joannis Stephanum fuisse usum .... 
non nisi septem,’’ when, as we have seen, he himself had quoted ano- 
ther, even one of the marked MSS. of Stephanus, in that very note, 
as having that epistle. I may venture to assert, that the only 

in Beza’s N. 'T’. where there is any reference to “V. L. a R. Ste- 
phano A’ 1550 editas” is in Stephanus's own advertisement at the 
end, quoted by Wetsten, 148, Seml. 381, where those royal MSS, 
“ quorum fides et authoritas én his annotationibus seepissime citatur’’ 
(the whole “ copia’ of the fifteen) is distinguished from the eight se- 
lected first and last for giving opposing readings in his own margin, by 
“ eaomnia que in regis Galliarum bibliotheca extant.’’ And where 
is Stephanus’s printed book mentioned? Supposing me to meet the 
Docti et Prudentes with the counter assertion, that Beza never saw 
it, can you find any reference to it by him, sufficient to confute me ? 
lf you can, you have had luck, which has not attended my searches. 
| have long looked in vain, with some attention, for any notice by 
Beza himself, of the collation in Stephanus’s margin, being convinced 
that, if he ever did speak of the “ V. L. a R. Stephano A° 1550 edi- 
tas,’ he would shew as decided distinction between the whole “ plus- 
quam xxx.,” cited in his own Annotations, (“ xxv. plus minus,” &c- 
cording to his own guess, from the numbers found in the different 
divisions,) and the selection which is cited in Stephanus’s margin, as 
Robert’s advertisement makes between the whole “ copia’ from the 
King’s library, and the eight royal MSS. selected from them. Wet- 
sten, however, might have said, under the rose, in the words of King 
David, “ What have I now done, is there not a cause ?”’ Suppose 
he had not retained, in his second edition, what he said in his first, 
(p. 144)—« In prima et secunda Editione adjutum se fatetur .... 
R. Stephani codice A® 1550 cum V. L, edito”—but had now substi- 
tuted for it, what Beza actually did say in adi his editions, so that his 
reader should know that the man never did make a confession about 
any printed book, with various readings from fifteen MSS. and one 
single printed edition ; but that he did assert at first, and never ceased 
to assert, that it was a book of collations of twenty-five plus minus 
MSS., and almost all the printed editions. Suppose, also, that a re- 
ference had been made, in the second edition, to pp. 143, 144, Seml. 
470, 372, so that his reader should have before him here the proof 
which had now been given in the discussion on Stephanus, that these 
collations were used by Robert in forming the text of his folio, and 
some of them, at least, even in that of the small edition of 1549,— 
then, what would have been thought of “ foedissimum denique illud 
est quod circa V. L. a R. Stephano A’ 1550 editas commisit, 1, Cam 
enim ex preefatione Stephani sciret xv. tantum MSS. codices ab eo 
consultos et cum editis collatos fuisse, non veritus est eorum numerum 
augere, de viginti quinque plus minus MSS. Stephani codicibus in pre- 
fatione locutus.” Prol. 148, Seml. 380. “ Fadissimum,’’ most foul, 
as every one must admit; and, I think, no one, in that case, could 
have hesitated to say to which party it belonged, Again, 3, on Beza’s 
ot constantly saying that he was quoting Stephanus’s MSS., “ quod 
incauto lectori,’® says Wetsten, “ fucum facit, ac si nempe ipse Beza 
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non editionem Stephani A. 15: 30, sed ipsos MSS. codices inspexisset.’’ 
“ Editionem Stephani A. 1550;” here, I think, it would have been 
tolerably apparent who “ incauto lectori fucum facit.’’ Wetsten most 
Seelingly said, “ verba hyperbolica Bezae esse commoda interpretatione 
mollienda ;’’ so these accusations must stand, and, of course, “ adju- 
tum se fatetur .... R. Stephani codice A° 1550 cum V. L. edito,” 
just the same as if Beza had said something that could be distorted 
into a colourable pretence for such an assertion, and as if he himself 
had said nothing to shew its absurdity. Still, if the man who under- 
took to vindicate Mr. Porson was not as little acquainted with Wet 
sten’s Prolegomena as the Cloten whom the Professor undertook to 
expose, there stood the confutation of the anonymous censurer’s 
“ Constat Henricum Stephanuin post editionem an. 1550 codd. MSS. 
undique conquisitos contulisse,” and of his own “ adjutum se fatetur 
R. Stephani codice A® 1550 cum V. L. edito’’—not in a few slight 
words, introduced by some chance occasion, in a strange corner of the 
work ; but a proof by facts, drawn both from history and from all the 
writings of Henry himself, with which Mill was totally unacquainted. 
It stands in the very place where a man, sitting down to write upon 
Stephanus, must instantly turn to refresh his knowledge; and where 
aman, going to write against Stephanus, would apply tor arguments. 
It is referred to by Mr. “Porson, at p. 56, in a very strong manner ; 
and whoever will look at it, will see that it does honour to W etsten’s 
great learning, industry, and ability, in shewing, past the possibility of 
doubt or cavil, “ Ro. Stephanum .... jam anno 1550 collatione 
usum esse,” and fully justifying what he quotes from Curcelleeus in 
the next page (145, Seml. 374), “« ex Bezee annotationibus, qui 
lisdem cum Roberto Stephano codicibus usus ” ie. (as Wetsten 
corrects it, in his previous quotation from Morin) iisdem codicum col- 
lationibus. Crito might also have seen a confutation of his plea by 
Bishop Marsh. Michaelis IL. p. 859, n. 41, and p. 861, n. 43. But, 
above all, there stood the heading of the very 1Vth Letter of Mr. 
Porson, that he undertook here particularly to vindicate—(“ Of the 
MSS. used by R. Stephens and Beza’)—to check him, and cry, 
“« Back to thy punishment, false fugitive.” But I think you may see, 
from his language, whether he hoped to be delivered from it by such 
means. Careless as a man writing under “ nominis umbra”’ is of 
being confuted in a good bold assertion, by which he might expect to 
escape from a tormentor, he only says, “ Henry Stephens may have 
recorded’ —* this may be the exemplar mentioned’—* something of 
this kind appears to be the natural meaning of the words.” It appears 
to me that he was aware that neither natural nor artificial Meaning 
would suit him. And Crito’s text, in this place, (p. 399,) exhibits, to 
a man who has eyes to see, a very sufficient acknowledgment, that he 
could devise no means of escape. Having declared that “ the mate- 
rials employed for this edition [the folio] were all in sight,’ when he 
himself had Robert’s aceount of 3, and Henry “ in Italicis’’ in sight, 
he says (what | referred to when I asserted that he would admit no 
evidence but such as he chose to take from Robert himself yp» “i, 
therefore, we perceive, in subsequent times, any unsteadiness of lan- 
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guage touching this edition—any tendency to assign to Robert Ste- 

phens more MSS. than he has taken credit for Sy his statement of the 
printed and written documents, that he selected, first and last, to give 
opposing readings 1 in his margin |—w e may most assuredly conclude 
that there is something wrong in the later representations.”’ Here we 
have, not indeed quite so open an avowal as that which Michaelis 
gives of their not being able to abide by Stephanus’s own declarations, 
“ velustissima’ and “ scripta,”’ but we have as decided an avowal that 
they cannot abide by the testimony either of Stephanus’s chief collator, 
or of the man who made so great use of the collations, 

FRANCIS Huysue, 


LETTERS ON THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 
NO, IV. 


As Athanasius was the great champion of catholic truth, during the 
incursions of Arianism upon it, so were Basil and Ambrose, in the east 
and in the west, the chief instruments in the hands of Providence for 
repairing and strengthening the bulwarks of the church, when the fury 
of the inroad was over. Both had to contend with an Arianized 
clergy and an Arian sovereign; and both gained their victory by the 
same means—their popularity with the laity and the vigour of their 
discipline. From Milan, which had been in heretical possession for 
twenty years, “round about unto Illyricum,’’ Ambrose preached in the 
west the gospel of Christ. Basil was called to a still more arduous 
post, Asia Minor had from the first been over-run by the Arians, and 
was, by the middle of the fourth century, in a deplorable state of re- 
ligious ignorance. Hilary, who passed some time in banishment 
there, and is our informant in this matte r,also speaks of the immo- 
ralities of Christians, and that in the case of the higher clergy as well as 
of the laity. ‘This district was the scene of Basil’s labours, first as 
priest, then as Bishop of the church of Caesarea and Exarch of Cap- 
padocia, from A.D, 358 to a.p. 879. 

At the former of these dates, Dianius was in possession of the see. 
He was personally known to B: iil, who speaks warmly in his praise, 
expressing the affection and respect he felt for him, and the pleasure 
he took in his conversation ; and describing him as a man remarkable 
for his virtue, as frank and generous, nay, bold, while he was amiable 
and agreeable in his manners. However, he fell in with the fashion 
of the age, and had for nearly twenty years sided with the court fac- 
tion against Athanasius and his sacred cause. Accordingly he signed 
without se ruple the formulary of the council of Ariminum, which was 
presented to hin A.p. 360, ‘and in which the orthodox test of the 
Homodusion being given up, the catholic doctrine was evaded under 
the pretence of expressing it only in terms of scripture. Basil was at 
this time a reader in the church of Cr esarea, having been appointed 
to the office by the Bishop. However, on this occasion, he hesitated 
not at once to retire from all intercourse with him, nor did he come 
near him till two years afterwards, when Dianius sent for him to at- 
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tend his death-bed, and professed solemnly his adherence to the faith 
of Niceea. 

Eusebius, the successor of Dianius, was a prelate of orthodox views, 
but had little of the force of character necessary for coping with the 
formidable heresy with which the church was assailed. For some 
reason or other, perhaps from a feeling of jealousy, he manifested a 
coldness towards the rising theologian who is to be the subject of this 
paper; and Basil, who was now a . unwilling to excite the peo- 
ple, who had already declared in his favour, retired again from the 
metropolitan city. 

His retreat, both now and on his separating from Dianius, was in 
Pontus, where he had founded a number of monasteries, over one of 
which he presided. He had retired thither first about a.p. 356, for the 
purposes of study and self-discipline ; and to a mind ardent, and even 
ambitious, such as his, nothing was more suitable than such a tempo- 
rary retreat from the turbulence of ecclesiastical politics. Nor was 
his life at this time one of inaction or solitude. On occasion of a 
famine in the neighbouring town and country he converted his lands 
into money to supply the wants of the people; taking upon himself 
particularly the charge of their children, besides relieving a number 
of chance comers, among whom the Jews are mentioned as receiving 
a share in his liberality. His monasteries became, in a short time, 
schools of that holy teaching which was banished from the sees of 
Asia; and it is said that he was in the practice of making a circuit of 
the neighbouring towns, from time to time, to preach to them the Nicene 


doctrine. ‘This indeed was a benefit which was not unfrequently ren- 
dered to the church, in that hour of apostacy, by these ascetics, and 
for which we who now live have reason to be grateful to them. 


The reason (says Sozoman, who, however, is somewhat too fond of them) why the doctrines 
[of Eunomius and Apollinaris} had not any extensive success, (in addition tothe causes above 
mentioned, ) is, that che Solitaries took part against them. For those of Syria and Cappa- 
docia, and the neighbouring districts, firmly adhered to the creed of Nicwa. At one time, the 
oriental provinces, from Cilicia to Pheenicia, stood in great danger of becoming Apollinarian, 
while those frem Cilicia and the Taurus to the Hellespont and Constantinople were exposed 
to Eunomianism ; each heresiarch having success in his own neighbourhood. And then the 
early history of Arianism was (so to say) acted over again; for the populace in those parts 
had that reverence for the characters and the deeds of the Solitaries, as to trust their doc- 
trine as orthodox ; and they shrank from the opposite doctrine as spurious, from the unclean 
lives of its advocates ; just as the Egyptians followed the Solitaries of Egypt and opposed the 
Arians, 


Basil had lived in his second retirement about three years, when the 
attack of the Arians, under the countenance of the Emperor Valens, 
upon the church of Caesarea, made his loss felt, and his friend Gregory 
Nazianzen successfully interposed his mediation between him and 
Icusebius, Gregory's letters are extant, and I here present them to 
the reader. 


GREGORY TO BASIL, 


This time calls upon us to be well-judging in our measures, and to bear patiently what may 
come upon us ; to surpass in bravery the generality of men ; and to have a care lest all our past 
toil al labour should suddenly come to nothing. Why do I write thus? Because our ad- 
mirable Bishop (for such we ought to think and call Euschius in future) has most ami- 
cable and friendly feelings towards us, and, like steel in the fire, is softened by time. I even 
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expect that you will receive a despatch from him, to cheer you and command your preseace 
at Cyesarea, as he himself hinted to me, and many of his confidential friends assure me. Let 
us then anticipate his advances, either by our presence or by a letter to him, or, whatwould 
be better still, by first writing and then making our appearance, that we niy hereafter have 
no cause to feel remorse, should we lose the day, from the consciousness that there was a mo- 
meat when we might have gained it by an honourable and dignified concession ; which, 
indeed, is expected of us by the workd. Come, then, at once to me, both on this account, and 
from consideration for the times. In truth, the heretical faction is trampling the church 
under foot ; some of them are already among us and have commenced their agitation ; others, 
itis said, will follow soon. Surely there’ts danger of their sweeping away the word of truth, wnlesa 
the spirit of our Bezeleel (Exod. xxxi.) speedily awake, the spirit of the cunning »uster- 
builder of argument and doctrine. If you wish me to be present with a view of assisting in this 
business, or to be the companion of your journey, command my services. 


Itis impossible not to be struck with Gregory’s delicacy in this 
letter, in which he speaks as if he himself were estranged from Kuse- 
bins, as well as Basil, though he stood at the time high in his favour. 
His next letter is to the prelate himself, whose intentions he antici- 
pates with equal delicacy. 


GREGORY TO EUSEBIUS, BISHOP OF CURSAREA, 


I know I am addressing one who hates insincerity himself, and has an especial talent in 
detecting it in another, though ever so skilfully and variously involved ; and, indeed, 1 may say, 
if you will pardon the impertinence, [am myself averse to it, both by natural disposition and 
from study of the Scriptures. ‘So let me speak out what is uppermost on my mind, and suffer 
my freedom. Indeed it would be an injury to me to restrain me and bid me keep my pan to 
myself, as a sore festering in my heart. Proud as 1 am of your notice (for Lam a man, as 
some one says before me) and of your invitations to religious consultations and meetings ; yet 
J eanuvot bear your holiness’s past and present neglect of my most honoured brother Basil, 
whom I selected from the first as my intimate friend, to live with me and study with me, and 
search with me into the deepest subjects of divine wisdom. Such he has been to me, such he 
is still; I have no need to be dissatisfied with the opinion I have formed of him, and if Ido 
not say more in his praise, it is lest, in enlarging ou his admirable qualities, 1 should seem to 
be praising the party who is intimate with him. Now, your favour towards the one of us, 
and your slight towards the other, is as if a man should stroke one’s head with one hand, and 
with the other strike one’s check ; or, decorate a house with paintings and beautify the out- 
side, while he was secretly undermining it. | trust you will comply with me, for my request is 
equitable. He will certainly defer to you, if you do but pay a reasonable deference to him. 
Hor myself, I shall come after him as shadows follow bodies, being of small importance, and 
a lover of quiet. Miserable indeed should we be if, while we were desirous of wisdom in other 
matters, and to choose the better part, we yet thought little of that grace, which is the end of 
all our doctrine—charity ; especially in the case of one who is our bishop, and so eminent, 
is we well know, in life, in doctrine, in conversation, and in the government of his diocese ; 
for the truth must be spoken, whatever be our private feelings. 


Great men love to be courted, and littke men must not mind re- 
buffs. Gregory did not succeed in this first attempt with Kusebius, who 
seems to have been offended at his freedom; and he himself was dis- 
vusted, in turn, at the Bishop’s stiffhess. However, the danger of the 
church was too great to allow of the continuance of such feelings on 
cither side, and Gregory had, in a little while, the satisfaction of seeing 
Basil at Cuesarea. 

The vigorous talent of Basil soon put to rights the disorders and 
variances which had been the scandal of the church of Cersarea ; 
and, with the assistance of Gregory, he completely vanquished the 
Kunomian disputants, from whose subtilty the peace of the church 
had principally suffered. What was of more consequence to its per- 
manent welfare, he was successful in obliterating all the suspicions his 
hishop had entertained concerning him, and at length gained that 
influence over him that he had really the government of the exarchate 
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in hisown hands. This was the more desirable as Eusebius had 
not been regularly educated for the ministerial office, but called by 
the caprice of the people to fill the episcopal chair, It was at this 
period of his life that Basil compiled his celebrated liturgy. At length 
(A.D. 370) Eusebius died; and Basil, as might be expected, though 
not without a strong opposition, was elected to supply his place. 
This opposition was excited by the aristocracy of the country, who 
naturally feared a prelate of Basil’s commanding character, and who 
were joined by some of the bishops of the exarchate. The Arian party 
seems to have been, even by this time, too much reduced to exert an 
open influence against him. 

He had not been long seated in his see when he was brought into 
open collision with the civil power, Valens madea progress through 
the east, from Constantinople to Antioch, in a.p. 871, 372, with 
the object of deposing the catholic bishops in the countries which he 
traversed ; and about the end of the former year he came to Caesarea. 
There he called before him the Prefect Modestus, as he bad done in 
the other cities, and bade him propose to Basil the alternative of com- 
municating with the Arians, or losing his see. Modestus accordingly 
conveyed to the Bishop the pleasure ofthe Emperor, and caused to be 
set before him the arguments which had been already found success- 
ful with the inferior sort of men, that it was foolish to resist the times, 
and fo trouble the church about questions of inconsiderable importance, 
and he promised him the prince’s favour for him and his friends if he 
complied. Failing by soft language, he called him before him and 


adopted a higher tone. Gregory has preserved the dialogue which 
passed between them. 


What is the meaning of this, you Basil, (said the Prefect, not deigned to style him Bishop) 
that you stand out against so great a Prince, and are selt-willed when others yield ? 

Basti. In what does this absurdity of mine consist ? 

Mopestus. In your not worshipping after the emperor's manner, when all the rest of your 
murty have given way and been overcome. 

Basit. Lhave a Sovereign whose will is otherwise, namely, that I should not worship a 
creature, for such is your Christ. Nor can I bear the thought myself, who also am a creature 
of God, and bade to imitate his pattern, 

Mopestus. For whom do you take me ? 

Basit. Laccount you as a thing of nought, while such are your commands. 

Mopestvs. Is it, then, a mere nothing for one like you to have rank like myself, and to be 
my fellow. 

‘Basit. You are Prefect, and in noble place; Town it. But yet God's majesty is greater ; 
and it is much to be your fellow, which Lam, for we are both God’s creatures, But it is as 
great a thing to be fellow to the lowest of my flock, tor Christianity lies not im temporal dis- 
tinctions, but in faith. 

The Prefect was angered at this, and rose from his chair, and abruptly asked Basil if he 
did not fear his power. 

Bastt. Fear what consequences ? what sufferings ? 

Mopestus. One of those many pains a Prefect can inflict. 

Basit. Let me know them. 

Moperstvs. Confiscation, exile, the torture, death. : 

Basi. Think of some other threat. These have no influence upon me. Heruns no risk of 
contiseation who has nothing to lose, except these mean garments and a few books. Nor does 
the Christian sojourner care for exile, who has no home; who is not wedded to place, but 
makes every country his own; or rather makes the whole world God’s, whose pilgrim he is upon 
the earth. Nor can tortures harm a frame so frail, that death would follow on the first blow. 
Thus you could but strike once, and death would be gain. It would but send me the sooner 
to Him for whom I live and labour, nay, amdead rather than live, to whom I have long been 

journeying, 
" Monestus. No one vet ever spoke to Modestus with such freedom. 
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Basti. Doubtless, Modestus never before fell in with a Bisuor; or surely in a similar 
trial you would have heard the same language from him. © Pretect, in other things we are 
gentle, and more humble than all men living, (for such is the commandment,) so that we 
exalt not ourselves even before the lowest of the people, much less to such power as your's. 
But when God's honour is at stake, we think of nothing else, looking simply to him. Fire 
and the sword, beasts of prey with their reuding claws, are an indulgence rather than a terror 
to a Christian. ‘Therefore insult, threaten, do your worse, make much of your power. Let 


the emperor be informed of my purpose. Me you gain not to an impious creed, even by 
more fearful menaces. 


Modestus parted with him with the respect which firmness neces- 
sarily inspires in those who witness it; and, going to the emperor, 
owned to him that they were fairly conquered by Basil. A second 
conversation between the Bishop and the Ministers of the Court took 
place in the presence of Valens himself, who had generosity enough to 
admire his high spirit, and to dismiss him without punishment. Indeed, 
his admiration of Basil occasioned a fresh trial of the prelate’s con- 
stancy, more distressing, perhaps, than any which he had hitherto 
undergone. On the feast of the Epiphany, he attended the church 
where Basil officiated, with all his court, and heard his sermon, as was 
lawful for heretics. | Afterwards followed the ceremony of bringing 
oblations to the altar, in commemoration of the offerings of the Magi. 
Valens is said to have been much affected by the chants which accom- 
panied this part of the service, and the order which reigned through 
the congregation, and almost to have fainted away. At length he 
made an effort to approach the holy table to offer the oblation ; but 
none of the ministers of the church presenting himself to receive it 
from him, his limbs again gave way, and it was only by the assistance 
of one of them that he was kept from falling. 

Here is a lesson for us that the church gains the favour of the great, 
not by flattery, but by resisting their sins, It would be a satisfaction 
to be able to indulge a hope that the good feelings of the emperor 
were more than the excitement of the moment, but his persevering 
persecution of the catholics for years afterwards forbids the favour- 
able supposition. Yet it was not the only time that he trembled be- 
fore the majestic presence of the Exarch of Cesarea, who ensured for 
his own provinces an immunity, in great measure, of the sufferings 
with which the catholies elsewhere were visited, and so far exerted an 
influence over him, as to gain some of the best of the imperial lands in 
the neighbourhood, as the endowment of an hospital which he had 


founded for lepers. N. 


THE COMING OF THE LORD. 


Tur difficulty with respect to the prophecy of our Lord's return, as 
vulgarly applied to the destruction of Jerusalem, appears to lie in 
these three points :—First, that if he is really to return, and if in 
various places it be stated in plain words of literal signification that 
he shall do so, it is inconceivable that words of equally plain con- 
struction should elsewhere have no such meaning, but one merely 


allegorical. Secondly, that the allegory, or thing signified, has no 
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proper resemblance to the image, or sign. Thirdly, that the last 
most revised gospel contains words calculated to shew that no such 
event or epoch was signified, but, on the contrary, one remote by 
more ages than have yet elapsed. 

It cannot be denied, that express statements of a given circum- 
stance, made one while in its proper sense, and another in an alien 
sense, would strangely tend to disturb the harmony of symbolical 
language, and to perplex the understanding of the believer. In no 
instance would it be more perplexing than in this. For the prophesy- 
ing of our Lord upon this head commences Matt. xxiv. 4, “Take 
heed,” &c., and goes on uno flatu to chap. xxv. 46, in whic h he 
« finished all these sayings.” What little division there may seem, 
into chapters and verses, is of our own handy-work. Our Lord says, 
that people shall behold the Son of Man coming in the clouds of 
heaven, with great power and glory. That (we are told) signifies the 
introducing* of the Christian dispensation at the end of the Jewish age. 
Yet we read a little farther on in the same uninterrupted discourse, 
that “ when the Son of Man shall come in his glory,” he shall divide 
the sheep from the goats, and perform all those functions that unequi- 
vocally belong to the day of judgment in its strictest sense. 

Phere is an evident want of resemblance between the supposed 
type and antitype. The day of judgment is a dispensation of severity 


and mercy, producing to the chureh the blessings of eternal union, 
security, and peace. But the destruction of Jerusalem was a heavy 
judgment upon one offending people, which ushered in no state of 


temporal peace and happiness to the church, no re-union of the here- 
sies which distracted her from within, or end of the persecutions that 
oppressed her from without. If the lesser judgment against Judah be 
(by an unusual anti-climax in figures) made the antitype to a greater 
and more general judgment, blessings analogous to those of the great 
day, though proportionably smaller, should mark the same epoch, 
But it is untrue, that any trumpet then gathered the elect from the 
four winds, And the objection appears to me fatal. Let the prophecy 
not have an icca érAvorg, let it have a dozen solutions, still they must 
be solutions ; and, although the prophecy may not speak of one epoch 
only, but of various recurring epochs, it must speak éru/y of them all. 

it is no sort of answer to the third difficulty, to observe that St. 
Matthew was unwilling to wound the Jewish pride, by any mention 
of the Gentiles treading down their holy city. The difficulty in bis 
text does not consist merely in the absence of those words, but in the 
presence of the word ¢i0ewe, which asserts that those things should 
immediately happen, which your reverend corresponde nt admits have 
not yet happened. But, if we grant that certain prudential motives 
governed the language of St. Matthew, and that he meant the same 
as St. Luke, we ought to look of preference to that writer, who not 
only meant all that was exact, but found himself at berty to express 


his meaning. In him we find a perfect and almost chronological 
division of eras. 


* British Magazine, Aug. 1833, p. BOS, 
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]. Persecutions of the faithful, ver, 12 to 19.— 2, Siege of Jeru- 
salem, captivity, and dispersion,v. 20 to 24. — 3. Continuance of Jewish 
bondage, during the entire times of the Gentiles, v. 24. — 4. That con- 
ee which is called the fulfilment of the times of the Gentiles, 


Vv The signs in the sun and moon, and consternation of man- 
kind (as described in Matthew), v. 25 


25, 26,— 6. The coming of the Son 
of Man in power and glory (as described by the same), v. 27. 

St, Luke having thus nied it, and St. Matthew havi ing also meant 
it, but softened down the statement, from de ‘licacy tow ards his coun- 
try men—what is the result? W hy plainly this, that between the 
total ruin of Jerusalem and the Jews, and the coming of the Son of 
Man, there intervene first the entire times, and then the premonitory 
siyns. And your correspondent himself says, that those times are 
not yet ended, though he asserts (on grounds unknown to me) that 
we are living at the end of them. How then is it pesstb/e that this 
prophecy can mean what he supposes ? 

St. Matthew, it is said, seems to mention a coming of the Son of 
Man almost immediately after the tribulations of Jerusalem and Judea ; 
and if he really did 80, he might mean “the introduction of the 
Christian dispe nsation.”” But he does not re ally mean to speak of an 
immediate advent. Motives of delicacy and conciliation have intro- 
duced into his text a language which does not fully express his ideas. 
And he, as well as St. Luke, was aware of the vast intervening period. 
So, at least, it is intimated; for all this is none of mine, 

Unless we reject the full, clear, and uncompromising statement of 
the latest evangelist, and revert to the more cautious language of his 
predecessor, cadit quastio. For, otherwise, the assertion, upon which 
it is proposed to fasten this particular construction, is not in exis- 
tence. 1 know of no reasons for wishing to force upon so great and 





clear ¢ a prediction such a par adoxical sense; unless they are to be 
found in the two minor — tions, concerning those who ‘should live 
to see the Lord coming in his kingdom, and concerning the yevea 


which should not pass 7 until He came. On that account I was 
at pains to shew, that those passages had been interpreted in a manner 
they did not require. 

The question was one early agitated in the church. The idea 
conveyed by the words of St. Matthew prevailed among the 
Thessalonians, and is refuted in St. Paul's epistles to them. "They 
were shaken in mind by imagining that the kingdom of Christ 
was at hand. According to your correspondent’s views, the proper 
answer would have been—“ You are right. Jt is at hand. Those 
who so described it expressed themselves perfectly well. But, 


though it is at hand, you mistake the nature of it. You think of 


Christ’s actual return, and of great blessings thereby to accrue to the 
catholic church, of the great restitution, the resurrection, and the 
judgment. Whereas it is nothing but a change in the polity and con- 
dition of our sinful Israel.”” But St. Paul uses very different lan- 
guage. Unequivocally, without reservation or modification, he denies 
that it was at hand. He warns them to let no man deceive them 
into such a belief, and informs them that it was still remote. He 
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gives them a measure of that remoteness, different in its terms from 
that of St. Luke. He does not speak of the times of the Gentiles, but 
of the usurpation and terrible overthrow of the Man ofSin. After 
those events shall come the kingdom of Christ. ‘Till a false Messiah 
shall have seated himself in the temple of God, shewing himse/f that 
he is God, and wrought a general delusion by his own arts and the 
unrighteousness* of the age, Christ shall not come. Great preposses- 
sions must exist in the mind of any one who will maintain that such 
an event has hitherto taken place. 

Another passage is appealed to, with sufficient plausibility to make 
it well worthy of some examination—“ Ye shall not have gone over 
the cities of Israel till the Son of Man be come.’’—Matt. x. 23, see 
above, p. 168, The words are ob pn reXeonre rac wodec Te IopanX, 
éwe ctv EXOn 6 Yiog re avOpwre. Gone over are words which very in- 
adequately represent the original, Their apparent sense might be thus 
paraphrased—“ If ye meet with any difficulties, push on, waste not a 
moment in endeavouring to convert or persuade, for we have not a 
moment to lose.’’ Such a construction derogates from the wisdom, 
dignity, and benignity of the divine mission. In it there was no such 
avarice of time as here portrayed, and no such lack of time as to 
cause it. 

The English of that passage is, “ ye shall not (or,t would not) 
have achieved the cities of Israel by the time when the Son of Man 
shall (or, would) come.’’ Let us consider what sort of achievement, 
or finishing, is spoken of, for there are many sorts. A perambulator 
of boundaries has achieved a manor or parish when he has simply 
walked round it; a judge has achieved a province when he has 
determined all the suits and delivered all the jails within it; a bishop, 
when he has visited all its churches; and so forth. A perambulation 
of Judea, and a simple visiting of its several cities, cannot be spoken 
of; for such a task would not occupy twelve active men for twelve 
months. Neither can the text be interpreted thus—viz., that the 
allotted interval would not afford time for a sojourn of some length in 
each city, and a full episcopal visitation of each. Because the thirty- 
eight years intervening between that time and the destruction of 
Jerusalem would afford the twelve apostles the opportunity of allow- 
ing a six months’ sojourn to each out of 912 cities, or if we suppose 
that their operations were carried on throughout by two and two, to 
456 cities. The text can only mean by the achieving of Israel—the 
completing and carrying into full effect the object for which they were 
sent—viz., the conversion of those whom they were appointed to 
convert. The cities of Israel would not be rereXeopevac till their citi- 
zens were reXecot. 
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* Which will be so extreme, that he who then hindered, and now hinders, the 

blasphemy of blasphemies, will be taken away. 

t The rationality of these subjunctives used as futures is an implied hypothesis :— 
“if you try, you will not succeed,” &c., or, “ if you tried, you would not.” It is 
expressed in John viii. 5l—éav rig tov Aoyor toy ipey rnpnoy, Pavaroy ot py 
Gewpney. In Apoce. ii. 11, 6 vixdy is O¢ tay vixnoy, he who peradventure may 
prevail. 
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That is the topic of our Lord’s discourse, He says to them in 
effect, “ Ye will be insulted, hated, and persecuted for your pains.’’ 
And he subjoins to this effect— When ye find the citizens thus 
ill disposed, do not tarry under the idea that ye have a work to per- 
form, and which ye may not leave undone, but hasten on, for verily I 
say to you, that ye will not perform that work, no, notif ye persevere 
in the endeavour, until the coming of the Son of Man.” This peculiar 
commandment had application to the peculiar circumstances of Israel, 
present and to come. The cities of Israel could not be achieved (He 
said) before a distant time. The same thing is thus expressed by St. 
Paul : “ blindness, in part, is happened unto Israel, until the fulness of 
the Gentiles be come in.’’-—Rom. xi. 25. The coming of the Son of 
Man, in Matt. x. 23, synchronizes, or nearly so, with the achieve- 
ment of Israel, and consequently it synchronizes with the conversion 
of all the Gentiles. Consequently, again, it is the same coming as 
that which St. Luke has spoken of, as about to occur after the fulfil- 
ment of the times of the Gentiles. So long shall the bloody brother 
abide in the land of Nod. He who scoffed at the cross shall wander 
upon the face of the earth until the return of the crucified. And until 
then, the tongues of men and angels would not suffice to undeceive him, 

The text in question lends no aid to the opposing argument ; but, 
on the contrary, it has helped us to a striking corroboration, Christ 
“ is in heaven until the apocatastasis, or restitution of all things,” at 
the epoch of the first resurrection. Then shall the Chief Messenger 
stand up, the great prince that standeth for the children of Daniel’s 
people, and many that sleep in the dust shall awake. The creeds 
have well declared that He shall come again with glory, upon the 
authority of many texts, all of which say that, and all mean that, and 
mean nothing but that. Such are the best conclusions I can arrive at. 


H. 


—_—— 


JOHN THE BAPTIST AND ELIAS. 


THe general expectation entertained by the Jews of our Saviour's 
time, as to the approach of him that should redeem Israel, shews how 
effectually the word of prophecy had answered its purposed end, 
But the care of the Almighty went a step farther; he sent a harbinger 
to prepare the way before the Messiah, and to make ready men’s 
minds to receive the gospel of his kingdom. This preparatory preacher, 
too, had a place assigned him in the page of prophecy. He is first 
alluded to by the evangelical prophet as “ The voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight.’ He is subsequently marked out more clearly by the prophet 
Malachi: “ Behold, I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare 
the way before me, and the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come 
to his temple.”” A second and more glorious advent of the Son of 
Man is largely spoken of by the company of prophets, and is prin- 
cipally mentioned under the name of “ that great and terrible day of 
the Lord.” ‘This still more spiritual era is in like manner to be 
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announced by a forerunner, who will be endued with a larger portion 
of the Spirit and attended with a greater demonstration of power : 
“ Behold, I will send unto you Elijah the prophet, before the great 
and terrible day of the Lord come. That he may convert the heart 
of the fathers together with the children, and the heart of the children 
together with their fathers: lest I come and smite the land with a 
curse.’’—(Archbishop Newcome’s translation.) These two forerunners 
are sufficiently distinguished by the time of their appearance and the 
object of their mission. ‘The messenger’’ was to appear during the 
existence of the temple, to proclaim the approach of the kingdom of 
heaven ; “ Elijah the prophet’’ will not be sent till the coming of the 
great and terrible day of the Lord, and is then to be God’s chief 
instrument in the general conversion of the Jews. 

From the anticipation of prophecy let us now turn to the record of 
history. There was in the days of Herod, the king of Judea, a 
certain priest named Zacharias, and his wife was of the daughters of 
Aaron ; and they were both righteous before God, and they had no 
child, being now well stricken in years. To this righteous pair did 
God promise a son in their old age by the mouth of the angel Gabriel, 
who at the same time did thus declare his high destiny: “ Many of 
the children of Israel shall he convert to the Lord their God ; and he 
shall go before Him in the spirit and power of Elias to convert the 
heart of the fathers with the children.” But the spirit and power of 
Elijah had been already clearly defined by Malachi; and John was 
partially to effect, at the introduction of the Gospel dispensation, what 
Elijah was gloriously to complete at the thorough establishment of 
Messiah’s kingdom. And the child grew and waxed strong in spirit, 
and was in the deserts till the day of his shewing unto Israel. When 
that time arrived, and John came preaching in the wilderness of 
Judea, and saying, “ Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand,” the appearance of such a remarkable character, at a time when 
all men were musing in their hearts concerning the approaching 
change, could not fail to draw general attention. Accordingly we find 
that private persons of every description -immediately crowded to his 
baptism ; and we soon after hear that the Sanhedrim sent a deputation 
of priests from Jerusalem “ to ask him, Who artthou? And he con- 
fessed, and denied not; but confessed, [I am not the Christ. And they 
asked him, What then? Art thou Elias? And he saith, I am not. Art 
thou that prophet? And he answered, No. Then said they unto him, 
Who art thou? that we may give an answer to them that sent us. 
What sayest thou of thyself? He said, I am the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, Make straight the way of the Lord, as said the 
prophet Esaias,” (John i. 19.) In this passage, John the Baptist 
clearly asserts himself to be a preparatory gee distinct from the 
prophet Elijah ;* and I think this view of the subject will throw a 


* If John were the very Elias spoken of by the prophet Malachi, he certainly 
would not have denied it to the priests that asked him ; but if, he was not, his eon- 
duct on that occasion is a strong evidence to the truth of his mission, for the assuimp- 
tion of Elijah’s character, to meet the expectations of the Jews of that age, could be 
the only possible inducement for imposture. 
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clear light on some pessages of the Gospels, which cann: 
yay * sp a 






said to a, straightforward and satisfactory explan { 
, ad. the, disc recorded by St. Matthew, xi, 7, our Saviour qu 
both the predictioris of Malachi, but with a marked distinction in the 
application, . Without apy qualifying expressions whatever, he stat 
in the plainest. manner concerning John the Baptist—* This is he o 
whom it is written, Behold I send my messenger before thy face, 
which shall prepare thy way before thee.” How different and guarded 
are his words when asserting that the same John was Elias! “If ye 
will receive it, this is Elias which was for to come; he that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear,”’ This difference of manner plainly shews that 
John was not so clearly and literally Elias, as he was the messenger 
there spoken of ; and suggests to us the idea that Christ in the latter 
instance was using the figurative language of prophecy, which con- 
stantly applies to the type the name and qualities of the antitype. It 
certainly cannot be thought more strange to find the Lord referring to 
John the Baptist under the title of Elijah, than to see his servant 
Peter (Acts ii. 20) applying to the destruction of Jerusalem the 
accompanying expression, “ the great and terrible day of the Lord :” 
“ Behold.1 will send you Elijah the prophet before the coming of the 
great and terrible day of the Lord.” 

The great error of the interpretative theology among the Jews 
arose from allowing their judgment to be biassed by their passions. 
They would not hear of a suffering Messiah ; and applied to the first 
coming of the Son of Man the prophecies which belonged to the 
second, when the sons of Jacob were to have dominion over the 
Gentiles and Jerusalem was to become the metropolis of the world. 
This radical error led them into a corresponding mistake concerning 
the forerunner that was to appear in their times; and consistently 
enough with their ideas, they were expecting the return of Elijah the 
Tishbite to prepare the way for the Lord of glory, The apostles, 
too, had fallen into the common error of the day in supposing that 
Christ was then going to assume his great power and glory to restore 
the kingdom to Israel; and were confirmed in that belief by the 
appearance of Elias at the transfiguration, They could not, therefore, 
understand our Saviour’s declaration that the Son of Man should rise 
from the dead ; but questioned one with another what the rising from 
the dead, as it referred to the Son of Man, should mean, ‘To gain 
farther information, they proposed their doubts under the name of the 
authorized teachers of the nation, and asked him “Why say the 
S -ibes that Elias must first come ?’’, In reply, our Saviour did not 
tell them that they had been misled by their teachers, or that the 
opinion itself was unreasonable ; on. the contrary, he seemed rather 
to acknowledge the justness of that expectation by saying, “ Elias 
truly shall first come” before the thoroagh establishment of Messiah’s 
kingdom ; although he set them right as to their immediate expecta- 
tions by telling them that the Elijah, adapted to the opening of the 


Gospel scheme, was already come: “I say unto you that Bh $19 
come. already,’”’ The general propriety.of. the model interpretation 


here offered will be more clearly seen. by comparing»this passage with 
Vou. 1V.—Dec. 1833. 5G 
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another, in which two distinct advents of the Son of Man are men- 


tioned together. 


Matt. xvi. 17.—The Son of Man shall 
come in the glory of his Father with his 
angels ; and then he shall reward every 
man according to his works. 

18. Verily 1 say unto you, There be 
some standing here which shall not taste 
of death till they see the Son of Man 


Matt. xvii. 2.—Jesus answered and said 
unto them, Elias truly shall first come and 
restore all things. 

12. But I say unto you, Elias is come 
already, and they knew him not, but have 
done unto him whatsoever they listed. 


coming in his kingdom. 


To the first pair of these verses, which speak of the future advent 
of the Son of Man and of Elias, I would apply in illustration these 
words of your Correspondent H. : « The office of preparatory preacher, 
making straight the way of the Lord, belongs to Elias in respect of 
that portion of his mortal career which he has yet to close, and of 
that coming’ of the Son to which we all look forward.’”’ To the second 
pair of verses, which speak of the past advent of the Son and of Elias, 
1 apply these other words of the same author: “ As Christ came (at 
his first advent) with a limited display of power and none of glory, to 
lay the immoveable foundation of his church and kingdom, so John 
then went before him in humble guise, but so far in the spirit and 
power of Elias that he had knowledge and authority to restore the 
lost truth in Israel.”” The subject will receive farther illustration by 
a similar comparison of the Evangelist with the prophet. 


Matt. xvii. 2.—Jesus answered and 


said unto them, Elias truly shall first 
come and restore all things. 

12. But I say unto you, Elias is come 
already, and they knew him not, but 
have done unto him whatsoever they 
listed. 


Mal. iv. 5.—Behold I will send you 
Elijah the prophet before the coming of 
the great and terrible day of the Lord. 

iil. 1.—Behold I will send my mes- 
senger, and he shall prepare the way 
before me, and the Lord whom ye seek 


shall suddenly come to his temple. 


According to St. Mark i. 1, “ The beginning of the gospel of Jesus | 
Christ’’ took place in the fulfilment of the two prophecies concerning 
the “voice’’ and the “ messenger ;’’ the prediction concerning Elias 
respects not the beginning, but the perfect escablishment of Messiah’s 
kingdom, which was an event remotely distant in the evangelist’s 
days, and to ourselves is still future. 

I shall now endeavour to illustrate a passage of St. Mark, ix. 12, 
which at present Jabours under some confusion both with respect to 
grammatical accuracy and historical truth :— 

“ And he said unto them : 
Elias shall first come and restore all things, 
As it is written [of the Son of Man,]} 


That he may suffer many things and be set at nought ; 
But I say unto you: 


That indeed Elias is come, 
And they did to him what they listed, 
As it is written [of him].” 

In the clause “ As it is written of the Son of Man,” I have adopted 
the various reading caOwe instead of cal ric, for that line, like the last 
one of all, is a complete sentence in itself. Farther, the expression 
yéypanrat iva 746y in the sense of “it is written that he mus¢ suffer 
is inconsistent with the Greek idiom ; that meaning is usually expressed 
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in other parts of scripture by yéyparrat dre det rabeiy ; the construction 
here is é\evoerac iva r40n. By transposing the clauses betwéen the 
brackets, we should bring the passage to such close agreement with 
the Old Testament account, that I cannot help suspecting some in- 
accuracy of transcribers here, thus: “ Elias shall first come and 
restore all things, as it is written of him.”’ Now it is expressly written 
of Elias, that he shall first come and restore all things; and it is not 
written of the Baptist, but of the Son of Man, that the Jews should do 
to him what they listed. Besides the clearness and consistency arising 
from this amendment, the arrangement is brought to a nearer coinci- 
dence with St. Matthew, who places the reference to the Son of Man 
last : 
“ But I say unto you: 
Elias is already come, and they knew him not, 


But they have done to him what they listed ; e 
Thus also shall the Son of Man suffer of them.” 


But, even as the words now lie, they must necessarily refer to some 
future suffering of a distinct Elias, for John the Baptist was already 
dead. Therefore, as Malachi had informed us that Elijah the prophet 
was to come before a particular period for a particular purpose ; so, in 
addition to this, we seem to learn from our Saviour that Elijah at his 
coming will meet with persecution in the fulfilment of his appointed 
office. 

I cannot conclude without making some allusion to a tradition, 
which has been handed down by the Fathers, and was very generally 
held by Divines before the Reformation :* viz., that Enoch and Elias 
are yet to come, and, by their martyrdom, extinguish Antichrist. The 
tradition was viewed in connexion with the prophecy in Rev. ii. 3: 
“1 will give power unto my two witnesses, &c.”’ Now, without any 
reference to the meaning of that variously interpreted prophecy, I 
shall only remark that if Elijah is indeed to appear again on earth, 
there is nothing at all improbable in the fact that “ he shall prophecy 
1260 days (3} years) clothed in sackcloth (raiment of sites hair)” 
as did his predecessor, John the Baptist, from a.p. 26 to a.p. 30, and 
that like him he should close his mortal career by a violent death. 
The mention of the circumstance, that “the witnesses have power to 
shut heaven that it rain notin the days of their prophecy,” i. e. during 
three years and six months, is in manifest allusion to a fact in Elijah’s 
past life. (James v. 17.) 

Those who would see more on this subject, particularly with respect 
to Enoch, may consult with advantage an interesting paper on “ John 
the Baptist’’ by your Correspondent H., in Vol. I. p. 345; as to my- 
self, | have great satisfaction in being supported by his authority. 


Keysoe Vicarage, Beds. W..B. Winntna. 





* Trypho Judaus apud Justin, in dial. Irenwus, Tertul. lib. de Anima, cap. 28. 
Ambros. in b Cor. 4. August. de Gen. ad lit. 9.7. Gregor. in moral. 14, 12, 
Quoted in Gibbens’ Questions on Genesis, who combats this opinion of the Fathers, 
but confesses its prevalence in these words : Sed non est papista feré, aut scholasticus 
professor, qui hoc ipsum non docuerit. 
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EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


Srr,—Many passages in the Epistle to the Ephesians confirm the 
peculiarity in St. Paul’s style, inferred from c. i. 7, in my last letter, 
and serve to establish that the Almighty has revealed himself under 
the Christian economy in a manner apprehensible by our delegated 
powers. To be conscious that a merciful God enables us rightly to 
comprehend spiritual blessings from our experience of personal benefits, 
is confessedly agreeable to reason ; and this consciousness, which faith 
in Christ brings, “ puts on the new man, which has been created in 
the righteousness and holiness of the truth.”’ 
Inc. i. 13, 14, St. Paul reminds the holy, or those who had been set 
apart in baptism at Ephesus for God’s service, that they had been 
sealed in Christ in the Holy Spirit of promise into praising of the 
Father's glory,” in consequence of having “ heard the word of truth 
the gospel of our salvation, in which [word] also they had believed.” 
To reflect that the Ephesian converts, though as yet unenlightened, 
knew themselves to be personally holy, or thus set apart for God's 
service in baptism, and were, therefore, conscious of their baptismal 
obligations; and again, that “the word of truth,’’ so soon as it is 
mixed with saving faith in us who hear it, is made of God unto us 
“the gospel of our salvation,’’—these reflections bring conviction to 
our minds that the gospel of our salvation points out the personal 
benefit which the holy Ephesians were to receive and derive by the 
gift of the Holy Ghost from spiritually discerning the word of truth. 
The reading of our instead of “ your salvation” is met with in many 
manuscripts ; and the reference of the pronoun which to the word of 
truth instead of referring it to Christ, not only obviates the use of an 
ellipsis, which always militates against scriptural certainty on account 
of resting upon human conjecture, but removes also the objection, that 
the petition of the subsequent prayer for spiritual discernment on 
behalf of the Ephesians had been already taken for granted and fore- 
stalled. It also avoids repetition, connects the historical faith of the 
unenlightened with the immediate object from which it comes, and 
confounds it not with the saving faith of the enlightened. To supply 
his unenlightened converts with spiritnal discernment is St. Paul’s 
principal aim in the epistle ; and, in thus reminding them of the for- 
mula of baptism, into which they had already been admitted, he pre- 
pares them to comprehend the spiritual “ grace, in which the Father 
has made the enlightened to know that they have been accepted in 
the Beloved,” and “ which he has made to abound toward them in all 
wisdom and prudence.” He thus prepares them to “ know what is 
the hope of the Father's calling, and what the riches of the glory ot 
his inheritance in’’ themselves—* the holy ;”’ and what “the exceeding 
greatness of his power toward us’’—the enlightened, “who believe 
according to the influence of the might of his strength, which he has 
influenced in Christ.” 
Another instance of the same construction appears in vv. 22, 25, 
of c. i, which make known to us that consciousness of spiritual dis- 
cernment which a knowledge of “the riches of the glory of the 
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Father's inheritance’’ in ourselves supplies from our personal holiness. 
“ Having raised Christ from the dead, the Father has given him to be 
head over all things to the church, which is his body : the fulness of 
him that filleth all in all.” “In Christ dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily ;” and he then becomes unto us the fulness of God, 
that filleth all things in us, in consequence of his appointment to be 
head over all things to the church, when we believe that “God has 
given unto us, by the Spirit of wisdom and revelation, enlightened eyes 
of our heart to know those riches of the glory of his inheritance’ in 
ourselves, which have made us personally holy. 

Although many other passages might be brought forward from the 
epistle to confirm the peculiarity of style, I shall at present confine 
myself to the two consecutive examples in c. iii. 16—19, in which 
St. Paul prays that God would “ give’ to the holy Ephesians “ accord- 
ing to the riches of his glory—to be mightily strengthened by his 
Spirit inéo* the inner man;—Christ to dwell dy the faith én their 
hearts, in order that they might be enabled to comprehend, with all 
the holy,” all grace; “and to experience”’ all favour, “in order that 
they might be filled into* all the fulness of God.’ In the first couplet 
of clauses, “ the indwelling of Christ by the faith in our hearts’’ is the 
fruit of the Spirit, which personal/y develops and makes known “ the 
mighty strengthening by the same Spirit into our inner man ;’’—and, 
in the second couplet, “the being filled into all the fulness of God”’ is 
the spiritual fruit, which manifests itself unto us in our personal grati- 
tude for the comprehension of God's grace, and the experience of his 
favour in Christ, which have come unto us from having been “ rooted 
and grounded in love,’ and have made us holy. 

The above instances, among many others, have convinced me that, 
in ¢wo consecutive clauses under the same government, the second 
clause is not ejusdem generis, but either that which personally makes 
known the spiritual blessing of the first, or that which lays up treasure 
for ourselves in heaven, from having comprehended the grace, and ex- 
perienced the favour, of the first with gratitude. But, in St. Paul’s 
epistles, more than two consecutive clauses are frequently met with ; 
and, in this case, the peculiarity so extends to them, as to make them, 
like the links of a chain, mutually dependent upon each other ; and to 
enable us, from our personal knowledge of the favour of the last, to trace 
it up (through the intervening clauses, and in the inverted order to 
that in which they have been revealed) to the grace of the first. “The 
great mystery of godliness,’ (1 Tim. iii. 16,) so far as I am aware, 
extends the rule to the greatest number of clauses to which it is sub- 
jected in scripture. In that passage, from the omission of  Qeog”’ in 
many manuscripts, and of “ Deus” in the Vulgate, “ God” is generally 
considered and interpolation; and the pronoun which [mystery of 
godliness] the nominative to all the annexed verbs. To trace the 
clauses up from the last to the first—from our acknowledgment of 
Christ triumphant as He in whom are all our means of grace and 
hopes of glory, to our acknowledgment of the manifestation of the Son 
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of God in the flesh, exhibits them as a chain of consequences mutually 
dependent upon each other; and we feel satisfied that it is consistent 
with sound reason and gospel truth,—1. that Christ crucified, who cha- 
racterizes “the great mystery of godliness,” should be acknow ledged 
by us to have been received up in glory, because we have “ beliey ed on 
him in the world ;’’—2. that he should be believed on by us in the 
world because he has been “ preached unto us Gentiles ;’’—3. that he 
should have been preached unto us Gentiles, because he has been seen 
of angels, i.e. “revealed unto the holy apostles and prophets in the 
Spirit, in order that they should preach among the Gentiles the 
unsearchable riches of Christ, and make all men see the economy of 
the mystery,” (Ephes. iii. 5, 8,9;)—4. that he should thus have bee n 
seen of angels, because he is ‘ the Son of man, which is in heaven,’ 
(John iii. 13,) and, as such, is “justified in the Spirit ;’—and 5. that 
the Son of man should have been justified in the Spirit, because the 
Son of God came down from heaven, and was made the Christ; i.e. 
he took our nature upon him, and was “ manifest in the flesh” for us 
men, and for our salvation. According to this @ posteriori view, the 
mystery of godliness is made known “to us, who have first trusted in 
the Christ, in the hope of glory, which we personally bring forth, 

Cc ombined with a strict ‘attention to the above peculiarity in style, 
the distinction, which appears in the introduction to the Epistle to the 
Kphesians, ¢. i. 1, 2, between the person of the Son of God, marked 
out in the title of Jesus Christ ; and the office of our Lord, charac- 
terized in the title of Christ Jesus ;* and the reflection, that the grace 
and the pe ace of the salutation are the heads of the revelation contained 
in the first three chapters, are, to my mind, of the last importance to a 
right understanding of St. Paul's “ novel ledge in the mystery of 
Christ,” (¢. il. 4.) The distinction guards. the context from the 
errors of confounding the person of Jesus with the office of Christ, or 
versa vice; and the reflection directs the attention of the re: ane to, 
and fixes it upon, the subject under revelation. ‘To change the office 
of Christ into the person of Jesus hides the economy of the mystery 
from the personally holy, and prevents their historical faith, in the ab- 
stract “ word of truth’ and “in the Lord Jesus,” from becoming unto 
them saving faith in the concrete “ gospel of our salvation,” and “in 
Christ Jesus.” On the other hand, to change the person into the 
office lays not the building of the body of Christ « upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himselt being the chief 
corner-stone,”’ (c. ii. 20.) ‘To reflect that the grace wishe d for in the 
introduction is the primary subject of the revelation, unites it in the 
spirit of our minds with the definition in v. 3—* All spiritual blessing 


® «* As the title of Jesus marks the person of our Lord, so does that of Christ denote 
his office." —{ Wake.) “ The title of the Son of God belongs to our Lord, as God the 
Son; the title of Son of man belongs to him in his human character [as the one 
Mediator between God and man, the Man Christ Jesus. (1 Tim. ii. 5.) J. The 
former marks him out as One of the Three Persons of the ever blessed Trinity, 
which was made man [as Jesus Christ); the latter characterized him as that Man 
who was united to the Godhead [as Christ Jesus, even the Son of man, which is in 
heaven. (John iii, 13.) }."— Note on Matt. xvi. 16, Mant’s Bible. 
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in the heavenly places in Christ, in which the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ has blessed us’’—the faithful in Christ Jesus, 

A fundamental and doctrinal error never remains single, but 
always takes to itself kindred errors. Corrupt fruit always grow upon 


the corrupt tree. Such is the case with the confusion of the office of 


Christ with the person of the Son of God. From the change of the 
office into the person, the harmony of the economy is not only 
destroyed, but its candlestick is removed out of sight,—saving faith in 
the office is confounded with historical faith in the person ; and wr, 
the fuithful in Christ Jesus, to whom spiritual discernment in the 
acknowledgment of Christ has been given, have been confounded in 
the epistle, either with you, the personally holy, for whom it was 
prayed, or with TUE JEWS, ¢o the exclusion of the Gentile converts, with 


whom the same Gentile converts have been “ created in Christ himself 


into one new mau; and have been reconciled in one body to God by 
the cross,” (c. ii, 15, 16;) “in like manner as they have been called 
in one hope of thei ir calling.” (¢. iv. 4. 

From changing also the office of Christ into the person of the 
lather, absolute predestination meets with countenance in ¢, i. 5, 
Although the arbitrary selection of the predestinate is secret, and 
unknow n, and a thing that belongs unto the Lord our God; yet we 
ought to remember, with gratitude, that predestination has been 
“made known to us,” to whom the gospel of our salvation has been 
preached, “ according to the good pleasure of the Father's will, 
which he has purposed in him” [Christ], (c. 1. 9;) and that he has 
made known to us the mystery of Christ, according to revelation, 
that the Gentiles are fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and par- 
takers of his promise in Christ by the gospel.” (c. il. 3,6.) But this 
promise, of which we are partakers in Christ by the gospel, is the 
l‘ather’s predeterminate promise, made to Abraham, that, “ in his seed 
[Christ] all the nations of the earth should be blessed.” (Gen. xxii. 18. 
He has, therefore, “ predestined us into him |Christ] according to the 
good pleasure of his will,” and not into himself [the Father]. 

St. Paul’s prayer, in c.i. 15, 20, for spiritual discernment on behalf 
of the holy Ephesians, who had “faith in the Lord Jesus,” proves 
that, “in the gospel of Christ, the righteousness of God is revealed 


from*” the historical “faith” of the pe rsonally holy in the person of 


Jesus Christ “into’’* the saving “faith” of the e nlighte ned in the office 
of Christ Jesus; and thereby confutes the error, and corrects the 
inadvertence, which assume that the titles of Jesus Christ and Christ 


Jesus are synonymous, equivalent, and convertible. On account of 


their baptism, and in consequence of the report of their historical 
“faith in the Lord Jesus, and of their love unto all the holy,’ 
St. Paul prays that the “Father of glory would give unto the holy 
Ephesians,” not only spiritual light in the acknow ledgme ‘nt of Christ, 
but also spiritual sight to enable them to discern the Light. The 
Light prayed for is “the Spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
acknowledgment of Christ.” The sight prayed for is “ the enlightened 
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eyes of their heart, that they may know’’ the Light both outwardly 
in their bodies, and inwardly in Christ—that they may know the 
personal benefits of the office of Christ 1n themselves, the holy, and the 
spiritual blessings thereof TOWARD us, the enlightened, “ who believe 
according to the influence of the might of the Father’s strength, which 
he has influenced ix Christ’ after his resurrection from the dead. 
Hence, according to “ St. Paul’s knowledge in the mystery of Christ,”’ 
the believers in the Lord Jesus wanted the gift of spiritual discernment 
to make them “ the faithful in Christ Jesus,’ which the latter enjoyed ; 
and the historical faith of the one in the person is not the saving faith of 
the other in the office of our Saviour: We know, from Rom. x. 17, 
that historical “faith cometh from hearing, and the hearing by the 
word of God ;” and we infer from St. Paul’s prayer in this passage, 
that saving faith cometh from the gift of spiritual discernment, and the 
spiritual discernment dy the gift of “the Spirit of wisdom and revela- 
tion in the acknowledgment of Christ.’’ Christ, in his office, is the 
“mystery of godliness” in “the economy of the fulness of times;” and 
we are taught in Christ, as the truth is in Jesus, to “ gather together 
into one head all the things in Christ,” as well the spiritual and 
heavenly blessings toward the enlightened, as the temporal and _ per- 
sonal benefits ix the holy. (c. i. ‘10. ) We learn and put on Christ, 
and we gather together into one head all these things in him, when 
we, “who have first trusted in Christ,” and have experienced the 
personal benefits of election, find ourselves returning to join the 
heavenly host in their sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, and to give 
“glory to God in the highest :” for Christ, our “peace on earth :” for 
God’s good will toward us” in heaven in Christ; and when, on 
account of having made his grace to abound toward us in all wisdom 
and prudence, we “ praise the glory of his grace, in which he has made 
us accepted in Christ,’ and “into which he has predestined us by 
Jesus Christ; i.e. by him, as in his person he is relatively unto the 
Father ; and inéo him, as in his office he is relatively unto us, in order 
that we may shew forth our gratitude for his grace. 

In the introduction to the epistle, and within the compass of two 
verses, the distinction between the person and office of our Lord ap- 
pears three times in the changes of title. St. Paul first announces 
himself to be an apostle of Jesus Christ, in whose person, as the Son 
of God, during his sojourn upon earth, the holy, but unenlightened, 
Ephesians had historical faith: for they had “heard and believed in 
the word of truth,” (c. i. 13,) and had “faith in the Lord Jesus,” 
(c. i. 15.) 2. He addresses the epistle to the two denominations of 
professing Christians who compose the visible church, or mystical 
body, of Christ; 1. to the personally “holy” that were at Ephesus 
who had historical faith in the person of our Lord, but to whom 
spiritual light and sight in the acknowledgment of C hrist had not as yet 
been given, (c. i. 15, 18;) and 2. “to the faithful in Christ Jesus,” in 
whose office, as the Son of man, we, to whom they have been given, 
have saving faith. 3. He wishes the unenlightened holy the grace 
and peace, which have been given to us, the enlightened faithful, from 
God the Father of us, who “ believe according to the influence ‘of the 
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might of his strength, which he has influenced in Christ,” after his 
resurrection from the dead; i.e. in his office, “ and from the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” in whose person the personally holy had historical faith. 

I am persuaded that the pecu/tarity in style in consecutive clauses ; 
the distinction between the person and the office of our Lord, pointed 
out in the titles of Christ Jesus and Jesus Christ; and the reflection, 
that grace and peace are the heads of the subsequent revelation, are 
of the last importance to a right understanding of St. Paul’s knowledge 
in the mystery of Christ; and, with your permission, I shall apply them 
in my next letter to the first section. c. i, 3—14. 

lam, Sir, yours very faithfully, M. V. 


DR. ARNOLD AND EPISCOPAL ORDINATION. 


Siz,—The high character and reputation of Dr. Arnold, the Head 
Master of Rugby School, will safficiently explain my motive in calling 
his attention, through the medium of your Magazine, to a subject, as 
it seems to me, of considerable difficulty. 

The ingenuousness in the avowal of his principles which is com- 
monly attributed to Dr. Arnold seemed to me to be more than usually 
displayed in the public avowal of his opinions on the subject of 
episcopal ordination—opinions degrading to the order to which he 
belongs, and which must expose him to the grave disapprobation of a 
vast majority of churchmen—while, as there was nothing novel in his 
sentiments (for, as every one knows, they form the basis of the noto- 
rious work of Erastus—‘ de Excommunicatione’ ), it seemed impossible 
that Dr. A. could be allured by the love of paradox, and the desire of 
striking out new opinions,—a temptation often so seductive to men of 
genius. The passage to which I allude is in Dr. Arnold's last 
pamphlet ;* it asserts that the object of episcopacy is not (to use his 
own words) “to secure the continued efficiency of some highly- 
valuable gift, which the possessor for the time being could communi- 
cate to any one whom he might fix upon,’’—that “the apostles were 
possessed of certain most valuable gifts, and could communicate them 
to others ;’’ but, “if any gift be thus transmitted in the case of 
episcopacy, what is it, and where is the proof of its existence ? When 
men say that the power of ordaining ministers is thus transmitted, 
there is a confusion in the use of the word power. Bishops confer a 
legal qualification for the ministry, not a real one, whether NATURAL or 
SUPERNATURAL. 

I need not tell you, Sir, the surprise which I felt on being informed 
(and I have since ascertained the fact by a reference to the ordination 
service) that the writer of this passage consented in the most awful 
moment of his life, when he was undertaking the sacred office of the 
ministry, to be addressed by the ordaining bishop in these words, 
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“ RECEIVE THE HoLy Guost for the office and work ofa priest in the 
church of God, now committed unto thee by the imposition of our 
hands. WHOSE SINS THOU DOST FORGIVE, THEY ARE FORGIVEN ; 
AND WHOSE SINS THOU DOST RETAIN, THEY ARE RETAINED. I was 
at-first inclined to suppose that (as the words in question were pre- 
scribed to the bishop, and not to himself) Dr. A. did not feel precluded 
from accepting ordination, though conferred in a form which he 
must highly disapprove. But this theory was most disagreeably over- 
turned, when I learnt (from one who, being himself a member of the 
University of Oxford, must have means of accurate information) that 
Dr. Arnold actually declared, in writing, on his admission to that uni- 
versity “that the book of consecration of archbishops and bishops, 
and ordering of priests and deacons, hath not in it anything of itself 
superstitious or ungodly.” 1 must confess myself, as a plain man, 
utterly unable to imagine how any one who believes that no real, but 
only a degal qualification is conveyed by the imposition of hands, can 
declare that there is ‘nothing superstitious or ungodly’ in a form 
which directs the bishop to address to the candidate for ordination 
those very words by which our Lord unquestionably did communicate 
the Holy Ghost to his apostles,* “Receive the Holy Ghost ;” and 


again, “ whose sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven, and whose 
sins thou dost retain, they are retained.’”” But what is: still more 
amazing, I am credibly informed that not only at Dr. A.’s first admis- 
sion to the university, when his opinions might naturally -be in 
great measure unformed, but again on his taking the degree of B.A., 


was this strong declaration repeated; and that on this occasion an 
additional subscription was required in these words—* 1 do declare 
that the Book of Common Prayer, and of ordering of Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons, containeth nothing contrary to the word of God, and 
that it may lawfully be used, and that I myself will use the said book, 
and none other.” Nay, more—that both these solemn declarations 
were again subscribed when the Doctor was soon after admitted 
fellow of Oriel College—a fourth time when he proceeded to the degree 
of M.A.—a fifth at his ordination as a deacon—sixthly, when he was 
ordained priest—seventh/y, when he was licensed to a curacy—etglithly, 
as a qualification for entering on the head mastership of Rugby 
School—aninthly, as a necessary step to the degree of B.D.—and for 
the tenth and (as I am informed) last time, before taking the final 
degree of D.D., about four years ago. 

It is manifest from all this, that the words of the ordination service 
must be in some way or other reconcileable with Dr. Arnold’s opinions ; 
and I feel sure, that Dr. A, will not be unwilling to give some expla- 
nation of this very important point, for the satisfaction of many 
other weak brethren, as well as of Your obedient servant, 

A LayMAnN. 


* St. John xx. 22. 
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AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF “OH!” 


“} say, sir, that on religious and moral grounds’’—here the honograble baronet 
was interrupted by frequent cries of “ Qh, oh,” from all parts of the House, but 
especially from —(Srercn or Sir R. A, Ineuts, Baur, M.P.) 








"Avti O'shiwy Baxyevparwv 
Hloipvag Kukkwrog avogiov roimaivouev.—Cycrors. 


Sir,—Many utterly insignificant have been treated with the greatest 
observance through their accidental connection with important events. 
My fate has been the very reverse—I have been closely connected 
with much that has filled the world’s eye—nay, I have often been 
mainly instrumental in carrying it about, and yet, sir, Iam foreed 
into the lowest company, I am treated with the most insulting fami- 


liarity, and all my claims upon public attention are uniformly disre- 
garded; but I will bear this no longer. 


“Semper ego auditor tantum? nunquam ne repenam,” 


The world shall hear something of my origin and of my, doings.’ 
But in the outset let me say, that I must not be confounded with any 
of the common place-members of my numerous family. 

1 have a brother who is the very soul of glee; the companion: of 
rejoicing. There is not a tale of fun, nora tune of suecess—not a 
sparkling of the eye, not a rubbing of the hands, but he is there. 

‘I have another brother of a very pitiful temper. He is always 
lavishing his power upon stories of distress; dwelling with sentimental 
damsels and Irish rockites. 

‘There is one of us, too, who is always full of real sorrow. You 
would think that his long pale face had never been out of a dungeon, 
# poorhouse, or an housed, 

Again, there is a passionate brother who never shews himself but in 
a transport of pain or rage. But none of these are at all like me, I am 
a person of a very high and unbending spirit ; I never could pity any 
one, except bigots; I never was in a real passion in my life, nor did I 
ever laugh but when I was stinging. It is usual, sir, to give some 
account of the personal appearance of the subject of a narrative. 
But my likeness is within the reach of all, Let any one who would 
see me, go into the company of a man of enlarged views, and there 


‘ broach those superseded restraints which religion of old inflicted upon 


men, and he will see my fine, scornful expression grinning upon the 
face of the philosopher. 1t will go hard: with him if he does not hear 
me escape from his lips. 


“ Dubius unde rumperet silentinm 
Misit Thyesteas preces."—Hon. Er. 5. 


But to pass, sir, to my more important peculiarities, the actions of my 
life. It can hardly be expected by those who are at all acquainted 
with me, that I should be able here to be particular in my narrative. 
I have, indeed, been concerned in, great events, but 1 have never 
refused to condescend to little things; I have ruined nations, but 
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have not been averse to destroy the meanest individuals. Not a well 
disposed youth has been laughed.out of meekness into profligacy, but 
I have mainly achieved his conversion. To attempt to follow out my 
life would be as utterly hopeless as to pursue one of the intertwining 
threads of a lady's carpet work, or one of the errors of Mr, Hume’s 
calculations, through all its endless meanderings. A few of my greater 
achievements may be taken to illustrate my charaeter. 

The first occasion which stamped a lasting impress wpon my nature 
was when the tempter stopped, with my aid, the misgivings of the 
mother of mankind. She the apple in her hand—her lips were 
ready to receive it—when a sudden fear closed them again, But I 
had hardly reached her ear, with the addition of, “Ye shall not surely 
die,’ before her face mantled with anger—her fearful thoughts 
banished—and the great work was completed. Another time of 
goodly memory was, when Lot came to warn his sons-in-law about 
the burning of their town. ‘Two of them were just going to fly with 
him, when I came in at the moment, and then the tables were turned 
at once. Lot seemed “as one that mocked,’ and had to fly alone. 
To be sure, his sons-in-law were hemmed up in the town, but what 
then? But who can say what I did when Noah had built his ark : 
at one time there were many amongst the men of the old world who 
began to be uneasy at his words; but there was a knot of fine brave 
souls who stood close by the ark, and call it “Noah’s folly,” and 
used me so plentifully, that the melting hearts were all steeled again, 
and they would have nothing to say to him or his ark; and when the 
waters came, how I skipped away from them, and left them my, poor 
long-faced brother to comfort them in the cold wayes. But I am 
growing too long for my habit, for I am but short breathed, for all 

have done great things in my day; you must see my ¢haracter 
at once. I hate meek spirited fools who are always prating about 
principle, and conscience, and judgment. I love to sit in the seat of 
the scornful, to carry things with a high hand, and laugh these 
womanish fears out of countenance, The best hit of the sort that I 
ever made, perhaps, was when I persuaded the Jews to slay that old 
fool, James the Just, My great master had tried all ways, and 
failed ; but the moment I skipped out amongst them, it was done. It 
was but, “Oh,’”’ “Oh,” the just man lying,* and his business was 
settled. Now, sir, have I not a claim to greater consideration ? 
Have I not done great things—am I not the very tip of the devil's . 
tongue? the very high top of the wave on which the infidel and the 
atheist swims in upon the land? And I am not idle now, I assure 
you; I am far from superannuated. I have just obtained admission 
unto the House of Commons in company with many other characters 
who were once excluded thence through the absurd prejudices of 
illiberal persons. You cannot think what a goodly company we 
are, -There are infidels and:socinians, and radicals, and atheists. I . 
hop about from one to another; and when a miserable bigot gets up 
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and talks about justice or principle, I aim as busy as A bee; and if I 
can do nothing else, I can always raise a dust which will blind any 
oue but Satan. I never could digest an arguinent—but I can smother 
# bushel of the best—and I am always handy. Thersites can make 
as much use of me as Achilles, Nabal as Ahitophel. Trust me’ but 
a little longer—let me have my sway in the senate—let me’ laugh 
down the godly and the right, and I shall soon have the nation as 
much the devil’s slave as I am myself, I will banish every lingering 
blush from the face of shame—I will plant iniquity in the seat of 
justice—wrong shall burn on every man’s hearth—every man shall 
hate his neighbour—and England shall be the noblest monument of 
my power, 

“For a naughty person, a wicked man, walketh with a froward 
mouth; he winketh with his eyes, he speaketh with his feet, he 
teacheth with his fingers. Frowardness is in his heart; he deeryeth 
mischief continually; hesoweth discord. ‘Therefore shall his calamity 
come suddenly; suddenly shall he be broken without remedy.” 


. LEK. 


we ee ee ee eee 


DIOCESAN JURISDICTION. 


Sit,—The day, I fear, is not very distant when the orthodox clergy of 
the church of England will be called upon to “make the stand” con- 
templated by your correspondent ®. in his letter on the Reform of the 
Liturgy, page 438 of your number for this month. The way in which 
the stand is to be made is indeed a matter of awful importance, and 
well demands deep and serious deliberation on the part of those who 
would be prepared for the conflict. ‘That there are men in the 
church, not few in number, nor weak in power, who will leave in a 
body those who are so greedy for alterations to their new friends, 
their new opinions, and their old preferments, and will, without hesi- 
tation, choose poverty with a good conscience instead of new ones 
with a bad one,” I agree with the able writer in your Magazine for 
July, in thinking: nay, I would fain hope, that, notwithstanding the 
sectarianism which of late years have found their way so exten- 
sively among us, that this body is, as yet, the most powerful of 
the two. But the solution of the questions of your correspondent is a 
point on which such of ws as are determined to make the stand ought 
to make up our minds, But how, Sir, are these questions to be 
solved ?—for I conceive the notions which ©. entertains with regard 
to the difficulties which will beset the seceding clergy to be on the 
whole correct. Should his supposition be realized, and should “ a ma- 
jority of our representatives in convocation, duly convened by royal 
authority, sanction such alterations in our Liturgy as torenderthe church 
of England, in the opinion of a large number of her clergy and laity, 
an heretical body ; and should the orthodox bishops and presbyters be 
compelled to resign their preferment,” the situation of these bishops 
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and presbyters will be one for which no parallel, } humbly imagine, 
is to be found in ecclesiastical history, and therefore we may turn over 
the pages of the “old almanack”’ for our guidance in vain. “The case 
of the ejected prelates of the Scottish church, at the Revolution, is 
similar in nothing but their expulsion. They were driven out to make 
room for an establishment not only rejecting the previous forms and 
ritual, but also denying the necessity for, and the authority of pri- 
mitive order and discipline. ‘These venerable men, therefore, had no- 
eompetitors to contend with them in the exercise of those high spiritual 
functions peculiar to their order; and having maintained their allegi- 
anee inviolate to the family of the sovereign from whom they origi- 
nally derived their diocesan jurisdiction, they might, with a safe con- 
science, have exercised that jurisdiction over such of the clergy and 
laity as still adhered to them. I say they might have done it, but, if 
I remember right, they did not do so. They formed themselves into 
a college, exercising a general superintendence over the church, with- 
out assigning to each member of the college a particular distriet;—and 
nothing like diocesan jurisdiction was revived in Scotland till the year 
1827. But, be this as it may, the features of our case will be widely 
different. The alterations in the liturgy and change in our articles (for 
changed they must be, if the innovations talked of shall be adopted) 
being sanctioned by competent authority ; the prelates “of the reformed 
heretical church retaining their power of order, of which nothing can 
deprive them, must, I fear, in the eye of the law, be considered as the 
successors of the ancient confessors and martyrs in the sees’ in their 
possession ;”” and that the seceders will not be warranted in electi 
and consecrating, for every see so occupied, an orthodox «bishop. 
Because, though the seceding prelates would obtain their spiritual, they 
would lose their political episcopacy by whieh their diocesan  jurisdiv- 
tion was originally conferred on them. ) | 
You are aware, Sir, that the canonists make a distinction between: 
the power of order and diocesan jurisdiction, and consider these two 
things as separable: and separable we must allow them to be, unless 
we would withdraw the chureh from all subjection to the secular 
magistrate; or, what is worse, churchmen from subjection to the 
church itself,—for it would be vain to talk of the secular magistrate’s 
power over the church, or of the church over her own sons, if neither 
could divest a refractory bishop of his diocesan authority. The) true 
source of diocesan jurisdiction with us is the secular sovereign ; at 
least he is the prime source, though the immediate conveyance of the 
jurisdiction is by the ecclesiastical superior. ‘This power of conferring 
diocesan authority was exercised by the sovereigns of the world, with- 
out opposition on the part of the church, from the first establishment 
of Christianity in the Roman Empire by Constantine, down to those 
times when the bishops of Rome attempted to get it into their own 
hands, in which extravagant project they never completely succeeded. 
For many ages after Constantine the authority of the secular sovereign, 
in this matter, was so completely recognised by the church, that when 
the emperors ejected bishops from their sees, and appointed new ones, 
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which they often did im the most arbitrary manner, the faithful laity 
or clergy never, I believe, scrupled to receive the new bishop. of the 
emperor's appointment, and to submit to him: as their true and lawful 
bishop, unless he was an heretic. The secular sovereign,. therefore, 
according to the practice of the highest antiquity to which in this case 
it is reasonable to appeal, is the true source of diocesan jurisdiction. 
I say according to the practice of the highest antiquity to which it is 
reasonable to appeal ; for it is idle, in this question, to go back for 
precedent to the three first centuries, when the church was no where 
under the protection of the magistrate. But in the rejection, by the 
ancient church, of an heretic, we may be thought to have a precedent 
for our guidance ; and so, 1 think, we should have, were it not for the 
other difficulty suggested by &.:—What is to become of our doctrines 
about the king’s supremacy? “ Here, things cannot continue to stand 
on their old ground,” And yet what is the change or modification, of 
which they will admit? With my notions of the royal prerogative I 
cannot imagine a modification which, in foro conscientiz, will, absolve 
us from the doctrines we have hitherto held. I conceive that: the 
secular sovereign, being a Christian, is every where the) rightful head 
of the church within his dominions; that he has a supremacy even in 
those congregations that dissent from the established church, so. far as 
to prescribe the conditions upon which they may be tolerated... This 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the secular sovereign being Christian, 1 
maintain to be one of the natural rights of sovereignty. Without this 
right in the sovereign there could be no establishment; and, for the 
proof of this right, it is not necessary to resort to any scholastic sub- 
tleties of angument, but to appeal to the uniform practice of the Chris- 
tian workd, to the exercise of the right on the part of the sovereign, 
and the cheerful submission to it, on the part of the church, from the 
days of Constantine the Great, down to the times of the papal en- 
eroachments. ‘This supremacy of the sovereign it would be no less 


the duty of the seceding prelates, as protestant bishops, to maintain 


than the divine institution of episcopacy—for it is the only principle 
to oppose with practical effect to the supremacy of the pope. It 
would have been the universal doctrine of protestants had not Calvin's 
ambition incited him to oppose it: for Calvin, though in other respects 
a good man, in ambition was a very Hildebrand. He meant to be 
the pope of the protestant churches, and wished to transfer the seat of 
ecclesiastical despotism from Rome to Geneva. And with these views 
he set himself to declaim against the supremacy claimed by the pro- 
testant sovereigns of this country, as an Erastian encroachment of the 
secular power upon the rights of the church, This doctrine, however, 
of the protestant sovereigns’ supremacy the orthodox seceding clergy, 
for the reasons I have mentioned, can never abandon: and not only 
must they not abandon it, but, taking into their consideration the en- 
croachments which the claimants for the papal supremacy have already 
made, and are still making upon the power, authority, and influence 
of the: protestant establishment in Ireland, they must,,be particularly 
careful not to modify it to any degree which may weaken..the,efficr 
ency of the principle involved in it,—and yet how any modification 
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see, 

You will perceive, Sir, from what I have written, that my views cor- 
rs or nearly so, with those of ©. as to the nature of the difficulties 
with which, should the events which he contemplates take place, the se- 
ceding clergy will be surrounded ; and I am to the full as anxious as he 
can be to see the answers which may be given by the writer to whom he 
has more immediately propounded his questions. Most heartily shall 
I rejoice, if the solution of them shall prove the scruples we both 
entertain to be erroneous. But, although I agree as to the number 
and the nature of the difficulties, yet I can never acquiesce in the con- 
clusion which your correspondent seems inclined to draw therefrom, 
I never can admit that it will be “our duty to submit in silence.”’ 
We, surely, never can expect the blessing of God on our cause if we 
ourselves sit inactive, and aid it only “by our prayers.” 

On the contrary, our Divine Master will expect us to “ contend for 
the faith which was once delivered to the saints’; and, if his will be 
80, to seal our testimony to the truth with our blood. The manner in 
which the contest is to be conducted, although clouds and darkness 
are now round about us, we shall, in all probability, under the influ- 
ence of his spirit, be enabled to discern when the hour for action 
arrives. Not only must we continue to do our Master’s work in the 
world, and to look, as “ long as we live,” after the spiritual interests of 
our people, but we must endeavour to hand down the faith pure and 
unsullied to our children’s children. 

It will not be enough to feed with the pure milk of the word the 
people of the present generation, who may in the hour of trial adhere 
to us, but it will be our duty to provide the means, as far as we are 
able, of similar spiritual nutrition being imparted to the generations 
yet for to come. As to there being “ bishops enough with us to ensure 
the canonical transmission of our orders’’—of this I have no fear. 
Surely, at the present hour, there are many more of the overseers of 
the church, on the benches of England and Ireland, who are for us, 
than against us,—and if any attempt shall be made to lessen their 
number, in future elevations to the episcopate, I trust the igi © will 
be regarded as the first signal for the battle. In our present ecclesias- 
tical superior, we have, I am satisfied, not only an able and zealous, 
but an undaunted and uncompromising np my who, in such a 
crisis, would instantly carry the remonstrances of the orthodox portion 
of the church to the foot of the throne; and who would rather incur 
all the consequences of a prosecution, than lay his hands on heads, of 
the soundness of whose principles he entertained a doubt. This, how- 
ever, might nought avail; and the hour of professional deprivation, 
of trial, and of suffering, may arrive. Nay, 1 believe it will arrive. 

Still, Sir, if the orthodox ministers of the church be but true to them- 
selves and to the cause of the Master whom they serve, if they make 
no compromises with infidelity, no alliances with sectarianism, no 
sacrifices to that modern idol of half-witted statesmen and spurious 
churchmen expediency, there are, I think, sufficient grounds, (the nature 
of them, if I receive encouragement from you so to do, I may here- 


canbe devised which will not have this effect I cannot very well 
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after more fully explain,) but there are sufficient grounds whereon to 
build a reasonable hope, that, under the providence of God, the church 
of England will be restored to her pristine eminence, and be permitted 
to finish her course as she began it—the pride and balwieh of the 
Protestant Reformation. 
I remain, Sir, with respect, yours &c., 
October 18th, 1833. ' 





THE CINYRAS AND AMMON OF LE CLERC. 


Sm,—When the profane or mythological legends, which are cited for 
their resemblance to sacred history, bear so very close a resemblance 
to it as to indicate some knowledge of the scriptural volume itself, as 
well as of the facts contained in it, we are led to suspect that it was 
invented subsequent to our era, and to serve some end. 

One of the most extraordinary of the kind is that reported by 
Le Clerc, a protestant divine, and retailed from him by Moreri. He 
says—“ The story goes, that one day, Myrrha, wife (or, as others 
have it, nurse) of Ammon, being accompanied by her son, found 
Cinyras sleeping in his tent, all uncovered, and in an indecent attitude. 
She straightway ran, and informed* Ammon. He apprized his brothers 
of ‘the circumstance, and they covered Cinyras, to spare him the 
shame of finding himself naked when he woke. Cinyras, having heard 
what had passed, bestowed his curse upon Adonis, and banished 
Myrrha into Arabia, where, after wandering nine months, she was 
changed into the tree which produces myrrh.”’ He subjoins, “ Ammon 
was Cham, and Adonis, Canaan.’”’ But he has the effrontery (in 
such a case, it is nothing less) to deliver this extraordinary narrative 
without any reference or authority, (Le Clerc, Bibliotheque Univer- 
selle, vol. iii. p. 8.) 

Mons. Fr. Noel, Inspecteur Général des Etudes, and Member of 
many learned Societies, in 1823 favoured the world with a ‘* Diction- 
naire de la Fable,” in the alphabetical arrangement, of which there is 
the following edifying series :— 

Messene, daughter of Triopas. ‘ 
Messiah. Myth. Rabb. 
Messix, goddesses of harvests. 

The Inspector General has the following article :—“‘ Ammon, son of 
Cinyras, or Cynira, married Mor, or Myrrha, and had a son, Adonis. 
Cyniras, having drunk to excess one day, fell asleep in an indecent 
posture in the presence of his daughter-in-law. She laughed at him 
before her husband, Ammon, who told his father. Cyniras, indignant 
at his daughter-in-law, loaded both her and his grandson with curses, 
and banished them. Myrrha retired into Arabia with her son, and 
Ammon retired into Egypt, where he died. It is Phurnutus who thus 





* How so, if he accompanied her? 
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relates this fable, which the poets represent differently."’—(Noel in 
Ammon.) The same author says, in Adonis, after giving that hero's 
usual legend, “Le mythologue Phurnatus raconte autrement. son 
histoire,’’—( Voyez Ammon. ) I am acquainted with no work* bearing 
the name of Phurnutus, except a treatise “ De Naturé Deorum,’ 
printed in Gale’s “ Opuscula Mythologica.” That treatise does not 
contain the most remote allusion to the matters in question, nor even 
the names of the parties above mentioned. If any other composition 
by Phurnutus is extant, either in print or in manuscript, it has escaped 
the research of the principal historians of Grecian literature—such as 
Fabricius, Harles, and Scheell. ' 

In all this, there is somewhat to excite mistrust. It seems as if a 
literary imposture had been practised by Le Clerc; although it is 
difficult to divine for what motive. It is, however, possible, that Le 
Clere may have read the story in some author of the lower empire, and 
withheld his name in order that his readers might suppose he derived 
it from the writers of antiquity. 

The citations in the “ Dictionnaire de la Fable’’ are easily accounted 
for. The Inspector General had seen that there was a mythological 
work bearing the name of Phurnutus ; and, being entirely unacquainted 
with its contents, did not know that it did noé contain the fables of 
Cinyras and Ammon. He went, perhaps, a step too far in affirming 
that it did. But his knowledge of the fact, that there was such a name 
as Phurnutus, was shared by so few of his countrymen, that he was in 
little danger of being taken to task. It is probable that he had never 
so much as consulted the Bibliotheque of Le Clerc ; but extracted his 
article (very loosely) from the Dictionary of Moreri. 

If any of the readers and correspondents ofthe British Magazine can 
suggest the source of Le Clerc’s statement, and so account for this 
strange, and seemingly most useless and gratuitous trifling, satisfaction 
will be afforded to something more than mere curiosity. Ifthe most 
trivial thing be missing under circumstances of suspicion, it is of 
moment to ascertain whether, and by whom, it was stolen. And, where 
there isan appearance of literary fraud, it is essential for the police of 
the learned world to find out whether such fraud has been committed 
or not ; and by what hand, if by any. 

Your obedient servant, ? 


CONFIRMATION. 


Dear Sir,—lIn answer to the call of Dr. Burton, at p. 554 of your Nov. 
number, I beg to state that during, I believe, more than twenty of 
the last years that I was permitted to hold preferment in this diocese 


* The pages concerning the labours of Hercules, which are ascribed to him, are 


not genuine, but are from the pen of Leo Allatius.—(See Harles Fabr. Bibl. Gr. 
iii. 557.) 
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(Exeter), I followed the plan which has been adopted by the Professor; 
but, I am sorry to add, with no such fruits as he has happily reaped 
from it at Ewelme. At one time, in particular, 1 had many ecan- 
didates for confirmation, and abundant time to press them—not merely, 
as Dr. Burton says, “to make the public profession of their faith in 
the death of their Redeemer” (p. 553), but to receive the Lord’s 
Supper as a sacrament, and therefore as the means of obtaining 
inward and spiritual grace,—to receive in this, the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, as they were, in confirmation, professing to believe 
respecting the other sacrament, that they were saved by the washing 
of regeneration. But my failure was the most striking, when, perhaps, 
in the pride of a bad heart, | was tacitly taking credit for what my 
labours would effect: so that I had to tell my flock how signally my 
God had humbled me among them, Let not this, however, prevent 
any clergyman from following the Professor’s exhortation—to give the 
young persons an instantaneous opportunity of receiving, whilst the 
impression of confirming the engagements made for them by their 
sponsors may be vivid; and, as Dr. Burton well says, “ before they 
have conceived any undefined and superstitious dread of the solemn 
ceremony.” I was never myself led to forego the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper on the Sunday succeeding a confirmation : and if 
my ministry had been allowed to continue, the custom would have 
continued also. And if there can be rational hope that one single per- 
son may be thereby led to obtain grace to help in time of need, for 
living a life of faith in our great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ, surely 
that is enough. 
Talaton, November 12th, 1833, Francis HuysuE. 


ee 


CONFIRMATION. 


Sir,—The observations made by your correspondent, Dr. Burton, on 
the practice of administering the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper on 
the Sunday next following the rite of confirmation, are so striking and 
forcible, that 1 cannot but be sanguine of their success; and should feel 
diffident of adding any observations to them did not the concluding 
paragraph of the Rev. Dr, invite his clerical brethren to confirm, by 
their testimony, the results of any similar experiment. 

On precisely the same grounds advocated by Dr. Burton, recourse 
was had to the same practise, three years ago, in the parish church 
over which his diocesan presides. Out of a population of little more 
than 400, the rite of confirmation was imparted to 27 persons; and 
the Lord’s Supper administered, by the same hands, on the followin 
Sunday, to 24 of that number (in addition to many others), with the 
happiest effect as to the devotional spirit, not less than to the increased 
number of communicants. 

One class of parishioners, to whom Dr, Burton does not particularly 
allude, appeared more especially from that time forward to be 
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awakened to a sense of past neglect and to better resolution as to the 
future. I allude to the elder brothers and sisters of a family who, 
having, it might be on former occasions, received the rite of confirma- 
tion without attendance at the Lord’s table, wanted only such an 
opportunity of making their first trial of those privileges to which 
many, it may be apprehended, would have continued strangers a great 
part of their lives, without the blessing of God on the example then to 
be set by their younger fellow-parishioners. 

Let but the practice so ably and feelingly recommended by the 
Rector of Ewelme meet with the success which such a cause in such 
hands deserves, and many a conscientious minister may, I think, not 
only look forward with gratitude and hope to an increase of future 
young communicants, but also hail the augmented facility and power 
with which he will recall, to a sense of their duty, many who have 
already too long delayed their first act of devotion at their Lord’s 
table. Cc. 


USE OF CHURCHES. 


My prar Sir,—<A writer in the Christian Observer of this month, 
who signs himself a Consistent Churchman, has censured the conduct 
of the Birmingham clergy in holding a meeting of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and Society for Propogating the Gospel, 
in St. Philip’s church. The writer in question shews a laudable zeal 
against any thing like a desecration of the saered edifice. But the 
question is, whether a church be desecrated by such meetings. Now, 
the ancients did not regard the subject in the same light as the Con- 
sistent Churchman, although their veneration for their churches far 
surpassed that which now prevails. So sacred did they deem a 
consecrated house of God, that they resorted thither to offer their 
private devotions; and few persons can be otherwise than pleased 
when they see this primitive practice still observed in foreign 
churches ;—few but must regreg that, in our violent dread of popery, 
we ever permitted this custom to be discontinued in our own country. 
But however zealous the ancients may have been in maintaining the 
sacred character of their religious edifices, it is clear that they would 
not have considered such meetings as those in question as incon- 
sistent therewith. For as Bingham tells us, “They used their 
churches only as the house of God, for acts of devotion and religion, 
and did not allow of any thing to be done there that had not some 
tendency towards piety, or immediate relation to itt. They might be used 
for religious assemblies for the elections of bishops and clergy, for the 
sitting of councils, for catechetic schools, for conferences and collations about 
religion.” ‘The sitting of councils for the catechetic schools must 
have been something like a meeting on behalf of the National Society 
for the Education of the Poor, and not very unlike a conference for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge and the Propagation of the 
Gospel. I may add, that the ancients at one time permitted their 
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agape to be held in churches, and we now hold there our music 
meetings. I think, therefore, that the Birmingham clergy (acting, of 
course, “under the : sanction of their diocesan, for without his sanction, 
Xwpic excoxorov, nothing ought to be done) hi ave not acted contrary to 
the spirit and practice of the church. 

The Consistent Churchman contends, however, that if it is lawful to 
hold in churches meetings of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge and Society for Propagating the Gospel, it must be 
equally lawful to hold meetings of the Bible Socie ty. But between 
the two cases he forgets that there is a material ‘difference. The 
speakers at a meeting ‘of the Socie ty for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and Society for Propagating the Gospel, must be churchmen, 
must be Catholie-Christians, Not so the spet akers at a meeting of 
the Bible Society. At a Bible Society meeting, a socinian he retic, 
and an independent schismatic, have as much right to be present as 
the consistent churchman ; and an unbaptized quaker would probably 
glory in the opportunity afforded him of refusing to doff his hat in the 
steeple house. The Consistent Churchman will find no precedent 
umong the ancients for thus admitting heretics and schismatics, known 
to be such, within the sacred precincts. 

It may be, that the zealous and pious writer to whom I have 
alluded, will not be persuaded by what I have written; and it my 
be, that he will have many on his side. But he ought certainly 
have ¢ abstained, until he had heard both sides of the question, from 
bringing against others that charge of inconsistency which his nom du 
enerre implies. Now, if at any time, should every consistent church- 
man take as his motto—Necessariis unitas; non necessariis libertas : 
utrisque charitas. 

1 must state, in conclusion, that I perfectly agree with this writer 
on the impropriety of holding the meeting in the chancel instead of 
the body of the church. As St. Ambrose said to Theodosius: ra 
Eveov, @ Baoired, povore é tory lepevot Bara’ roic Ct &dXNore rac dura re 
cat tebavera. Yours very truly, 


W. FF. H. 


THE COMMON PRAYER. 


Sirk,—I am indneed to notice a few of the liberties which have been 
taken with the liturgy in recent editions. These may be comprised 
under the heads of omissions and verbal alterations. To begin with 
the former. By what authority is it that the two invitations to the 
sacrament and the second prayer for the king in the communion 
service are frequently omitted? ‘This prayer is ; used by myself, and 
by many clergymen, quite as often as the first: yet it 1s wanting in 
many of the smaller editions of the C ommon Pr rayer, which, on account 
of their cheapness, are most in use afhong the lower ¢ lasses, Why is 
it that the commination service is not to be found in many editions 
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both large and small, and that in all* except the largest, several of 
the sentences of scripture which prec ede the morning and evening 
service are omitted ? Why is it that in most recent editions the word 
“and’’ is omitted (and the power, &c.) in the Lord’s Prayer after the 
absolution, and the word “ may”’ (may shew forth, &c.) in the general 
Richy cca RM omission which the genius of our language will 
barely tolerate ? 

Under the head of “ verbal alterations,’ how comes it that, in one- 
half of the editions, the word “ who”’ has m en substituted for st whic sh’ 
throughout the epistles and gospels: an alteration which is attended 
with this inconve nience, if with no other, that it leads our people to 
imagine that we are careless and inaccurate in our way of reading the 
service. 

With regard to the rubrics, | am justified in saying, without adducing 
particular instances, that they have been abridged, altered, or omitted, 
in a most unwarr antable manner, to suit the taste of our syndics s,t or 
printe rs. 

Such are some of the liberties which have been taken with the 
Book of Common Prayer, I by no means pretend to have enume- 
rated all the variations which occur in different editions ;—perhaps 
some of the most glaring have been overlooked ;—but enough has been 
said to attract the attention of those who are qualified (which I do not 
pretend to be) to enter fully into the subject, and to suggest a remedy 
for the evil. It is only necessary to observe, farther, that all the 
defects which I have mentioned are to be found in the authorized 
editions of the Common Prayer. 

While on this subject, allow me to notice what may be called a 
typographical error which runs through all editions. It is the rule, I 
believe, to print the responses in the italic charac ter, but to this there 
are a few exc eptions which are not to be accounted for on any general 
principles. ‘Take, as example, two responses in the litany—* Neither 
reward us, &c.—As we do put, &c. How did this inaccuracy 
originate ? KENTISH CURATE. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR ORDERS. 


Sirn,—I have often thought it would be an useful part of clerical 

education, if young men intended for holy orders would acquire ¢ 
moderate asi; in singing. In the Roman catholic church, where much 
of the service is performe d in chant, a certain knowledge of music ts 
indispensably necessary to the clergy > and at Winchester College, 
which was founded as a nursery for young divines, the lads who pre- 
sent themselves for admission as scholars are still required (at least 
by the statutes) to be competently skilled in plano cantu. My reason 
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* Certainly not in all.—Bp. 
¢+ Omissions of the rubrics have obviously been made to lessen the bulk and price. — 
To charge the syndics with this is quite unreasonable.—Eb. 
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for thinking that it really would be useful to the clergy, even of the 
present day, to pessess some little knowledge of music is this—We all 
of us ac knowle dge the importance of congregational singing; we know 
what attention is paid to this point in disse ‘ting places of worship ; 
but few of us, I fear, have not to lament the dittic ulty of persuading 
our people to join their voices in singing the Psalms, which are 
generally left, with a very poor effect, to the feeble and ‘unsupported 
trebles of a few charity children. The plea of many, who can sing, 
but will not sing, is, that the *y do not like to be « particular.” But, if 
the clergyman were able “ to take his tuneful part,’ others would be 
less startled at the sound of their own voices, and his e xample might 
tend to produce that most affecting of all strains—the rotce of a « great 
multitude, as the voice of many waters, combined in singing some of the 
beautiful Psalms used in our church. 1 ean only say that 1 much 
regret ny own want of skill in this point; and that, where I have had 


the opportunity of hearing the clergyman thus leading the voices of 


his congregation, it has alw: ays hi id a most excellent effect. And, 
although it is perfectly true that the singing, among other reasons, is 
intended to give a rest to the cle ‘rgyman in the performance of the 
service, few, I believe, of my brethren would re fuse, in consideration 
of its great utility, to undertake this additional labour, —eveu if the 
interchange of re ading and singing should not in itself be a sufficient 
relief and ease. 

While I have my pen in my hand, I will offer a remark on two 
mistakes very commonly made by the clergy in publishing the banns 
of marriage. I believe four out of five say, “If any of you know just 
cause or impediment why these persons should not be joined together 
in holy matrimony, ye are now to declare it.” Now, first, by referring 
to the Prayer Book, it will be seen that the words, are cause, Or just 
tmp diment. This point, indeed, barely deserves to be noticed, except 
as it is a departure from strict accuracy. But there is something more 
serious in the second mistake, which is interpolating the word now : 
an interpolation which has given rise to the erroneous notion that any 
person desirous to forbid the banns, must rise up and disturb the con- 
gregation, by declaring his dissent in the midst of the service,—whereas 
it is in his power to interpose at any other more convenient time; 
indeed, up to the very moment when, in the marriage service, the 
clergyman says, “If any man can shew any just cause why they may 
not lawfully be ‘joined together, let him Now speak, or else hereafter 
for ever hold his peace.” C, 
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BRICKED-GRAVES IN CHURCHES. 


Mr. Evrror,—In an early number of your valuable Magazine you 
will oblige me by answering the underwritten query. 

Has a clergyman any right to allow of a burial ‘within his church 
without a brick-grave or vault ? Many instances, | am sorry to say, 
have occurred, within my own observation, where both the pavement 
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and foundation of the church has been seriously injured by interment: 
being permitted without any protection to keep the earth from sinking 
and falling in. If there is any power to prevent a custom fraught 
with so mach damage to our consecrated buildings, it would be well 
if it was more frequently exercised. 

Your notice of this may meet the attention of our archdeacons, who, 
doubtless, will take the hint and put a step to the practice, if their 
authority extends as far. I am, your obedient servant, 

H. R.W. 


SERMON AND PRAYERS. 


Dear Sir,—In a late number of the British Magazine, W. F. H., in 
a letter he: aded “On the Pulpit and Reading Desk,”’ and others besides, 
have alluded to the high rank in which the. services of our liturgy, and 
especially the daily prayers, ought to be placed among the offices of a 
clergyman. The majority of dissenters attach the ¢ hief importanc e to 
the sermons of their teachers, and little or none to the prayers, which 
is perhaps attributable to this—that the sermon is addressed to them, 
whereas the prayer is a sort of solitary address of one man, in which 
the congregation can only enjoy the part of listeners. There is, there- 
fore, some show of reason for sermons having the preference to prayers 
with these. But with us the case is different. Our morning and 
evening services are and ever have been acknowledged to be the prin- 
cipal features of our sabbath worship at church. Indeed, the y distin- 
guish and characterize episcopalians all over the world. There are 
too good grounds, however, for suspecting that they are falling from 
the eminence on which they once stood—on which they ought to 
stand—and on which it is the duty of the clergy more particularly to 
preserve them. Nothing is meant to be said to the disparagement of 
sermons; the utility of good ones can hardly be overrated. But they 
may, however, and sometimes do become injurious to the very end 
they are intended to promote ; as, for exainple—W hen they engross 
the whole of the clergyman’s attention and time out of the pulpit, and 
of his care and study in it; when they tend, in the least, to give the 
people who hear them a distaste for the prayers. The primary object 
of preaching is to instruct mankind, from the word of God, what they 
are to believe and what they are to practise, and how they are to 
worship God publicly and privately. If, by contributing to dispose 
them more and more to the daily as well as sabbatical discharge of the 
highest duties Christians have to perform—their devotional exercises, 
at home or at church, then are we certain it occupies its proper place, 
but not otherwise. As instruments to effect this important object, 
sermons have received the highest stamp of approbation, and are war- 
ranted by the longest experience, But to make them the end, and our 
congregational offerings of prayer and praise to God merely a means, 
is to reverse the order of things—that order, surely, which our church 
intended. 1 am even afraid, however, that some cle ‘rgy are unintep- 
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tionally, in some cases, guilty of administering countenance to the 
practice complained of; and of exalting the office of; preaching at the 
expense of the prayers, I shall just allude to two circumstances. af 
common occurrence, well-worthy of notice and remedy, evidently cal. 
culated to create, not only indifference, but a low opinion, in the minds 
of others, respecting them. 

The first is, the careless and hurried manner in which some read 
the prayers, while they take all due pains, even make great efforts, in 
the delivery of the sermon. ‘The second is, the custom which almost 
universally prevails, where more than one clergyman are engaged in 
the church service of the day, if there be any distinction between 
them perceptible to the people, in point of rank, circumstances, or any 
thing else, of making a pointed, and, for the prayers, an unfavourable 
difference between the reader of them and the sermon. There are many 
churches where the curate never preaches but when the rector or vicar 
of the parish is absent ; and where, again, the rector hardly ever reads 
prayers at all. The tendency of this cannot be mistaken.- It must 
aid, if it do not generate, an undervaluation of what is, confessedly, 
the most solemn and essential duty of the two. One of the natural 
and evil consequences of it, moreover, invariably is, that people cease 
to make a point of being at church when the service begins, but con- 
tinue to come in, throughout the whole sacred performance, to the 
great annoyance of all; and where the preacher is not popular, desert 
it altogether, 1 am, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 
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ON THE ACT, 3 & 4 WILLIAM IV., ENTITLED, “AN ACT TO ALTER 
AND AMEND THE LAWS RELATING TO THE TEMPORALITIES 
OF THE CHURCH OF IRELAND.” ® 


A variety of causes, which I shall not here attempt either to enume- 
rate or to analyze, appear to have led to a remarkable inattention, if 
not apathy, with respect to the provisions of this portentous Act of 
the legislature. But whether this apathy be or be not desirable, I 
‘cannot see that ignorance of the provisions of this Act can be justi- 
fiable among even the laity, much less among the clergy of the esta- 
blished church. It deserves to be studied by them with peculiar 
attention; for it should be remembered, that a Bill, emanating from 
the very same parties, and probably on similar principles, isin prepara- 
tion for the church of England. This Bill is concealed with a mys- 
terious jealousy which augurs no good. Why should it shrink from 
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* The Editor has great pleasure in submitting this and the following paper to bis 
readers. Without pledging himself to concur in all that is said in them, he must 
say that they appear to him highly valuable, and worthy of the reader’s best conside- 
ration. 


Vou. 1V.— Deer. 1833. 5 K 
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notoriety or previous discussion ? If it be founded on truth and jus- 
tice, let those qualities appear and stand the test of scrutiny—the 
scrutiny of those who are deeply interested in its operation, who are 
best acquainted with the subjects to which it refers, and who can offer 

no other opposition to it than that of argument, facts, and reasoning. 

If the proposed Bill be right, it cannot be the worse for previous dis- 
cussion ; if it be wrong, and the points of failure be made to appear 
satisfactorily, it may be modified by his Majesty’s ministers, before it 
is submitted to Parliament, without. involving any political degradation, 
or any partly defeat. 

1 must confess the shunning of discussion, the jealous secrecy with 
which it is huddled up till it can be thrown into Parliament, to be 
hurried through as fast as possible, and with an apparent antipathy to 
all deliberation, does awaken my suspicions and fears. And those 
suspicions and fears are in no small degree founded upon the provisions 
of that Bill of which I have placed the title at the head of this article. 
I could willingly persuade myself that his Majesty’s ministers, how- 
ever | may difler from their policy, have acted upon disinterested 
intentions, and literally believe what they profess, that they are con- 
sulting the welfare of the church of Ireland. But, anxious as | am 
to pe rsuade inyself of this, | cannot overlook the tendency, whatever 
may have been the intention, of the Act in question. In proof of this, 
I shall touch upon some few of its statements and provisions. 

In the first place, 1 must protest against the lax and dangerous 
principles on which the preamble, I w ill not say justifies, but rather 
prefaces the Bill; and which it se “a forth in those no-meaning and no- 
limit phrases ¢ it is expedient,’ “convenient,” and “ inconvenient,’ 
It is to be feared that a measure formed upon these principles, instead 

of being final, or likely “ to conduce to the advancement of religion, 

and the efficienc y, permanency, and stability of the united church of 
Einglend and Ir and, is a bucket borrowed from the Dan-aides. His 
Majesty” s ninisters may pour into it all the privileges and wealth of 
the established church, but it will never be full. ‘The great Dan and 
his priests, like the Danaides of old, have always drawn upon the 
government of England with a bucket full of holes. All that was 
give n them at the top passed through the leaky sieve. The promises 
of union, gratitude, and faith prov ed, upon e xamination, all froth and 
bubble, and the vessel was lowered for another draught upon British 
credulity or timidity. Expediency and conveniency were the cry, 
and so they will continue to be till not a vestige of protestantism re- 
mains, or till outrage beyond endurance arouses the energies of the 
country, and causes them to feel the consequences of sacrificing prin- 
ciples to expediency. 

First, the Act tells us, that it is  ¢ apedient” that “ first-fr uits’ ’ should 
be abolished, and an annual tax substituted “ in lieu thereof.” But it 
not only substitutes a tax in lieu thereof, but a most enormous tax, 
and ap plie s that tax to very different purposes. And, with a view to 
these purposes, it states again that it is * ¢ wpe dient” that “compulsory 
its by ve sia! should he abolis hed in cerbuin cases. ‘ But 
the framers of the Bill did not consider what apt scholars they had to 
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teach, and the scholars soon out-stripped their masters. They found 
that doctrine of expects ney very convenient, and they found, more- 
over, that it is “ expedie nt’ that other assessments besides those of 
vestries should be abolished, and that there is no end to the “ certain 
cases.’ At present, expediency has been applied only to the assessed 
taxes, and in some cases, in Ireland, to rents. Well, then, next it is 
found that the number of Bishopricksmay be “conveniently” diminished, 
Pray, for whose convenience ? Not for that of the church, which could 
not be inconvenienced by too much superintendence. Nor for the 
convenience of the bishops, for two could do the work at least as 
easily as one. This summary mode of disposing of bishops may pro- 
ceed to any height. ‘The next administration may find it convenient 
to apply a “second condenser, till at last the bishops) may “ conveniently” 
disappear altogether, 

But from convenience we proceed to inconvenience. ‘The Act finds 
that the bishops may conveniently be diminished, as it is ir-convenient 
to their tenants that the *y (the te nants) should take their lands upon 
such terms as the landlord thinks fit, though the tenant had the option 
of not taking the lands at all if he found it inconvenient. “ But,” says 
the Act, “it is inconvenient,” and therefore shall be altered by the om- 
nipotence of Parliame nt. Well, be itso; only let it be remembered that 
as “ inconvenience’ 1s the pri inc iple, there are many other inconveniences 
to claim the attention of the legislature. ‘There is the inconvenience 
of paying rent—there is the inconvenience of the tenant longing for 
his landlord’s estate—there is the inconvenience of paying, known to 
respectable inhabitants of the Fleet, and other prisons, who find it con- 
venient to use the goods of the tradesman, or borrow the money of their 
friends, but find it very inconvenient torepay. All these, together with 
taxes, tithes, &c. are inconveniences ; and though 1 am so blind as not 
to see the way myself, I shall be very happy to be taught (when the 
enlightened philosophe rs of the present day shall have: completed the 
discov ery) how property is to be held, life to be secured, and govern- 
ment to be ‘arrie | on without any anconve nience to any class of per- 
sons, particularly such inconveniences as that of paying a fine for the 
renewal of an estate which does not belong to us, and which we are 
at full liberty either to relinquish or to accept on established terms. 
However, on these grounds of expediency, convenience, and incon- 
venience, thirteen Acts of Parliament, or parts of them, are repealed, 
and an Act is substituted, introducing immense innovations into the 
Irish church, and imposing one of the most arbitrary and oppressive 
taxes, that'ever was inflicted upon the clergy, or any other body of men, 
and that too at a time when they have been made the victims of a 
most malignant and nefarious combination, and have been persecuted 
to ruin. However, not to dwell upon the painful subject, let us pro- 
ceed to the provisions of the Act. 

It appoints commisssioners for certain purposes and with certain 
powers, to be ¢ afterwards described. ‘These are to consist of the Pri- 
mate of Irel: ind, the Archbis shop of Dublin, for the time being, the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, the Lord Chief Justice, four Bishops, and 
two layme li, to he appotnted hy his Majesty’ s minisle rs, and One lay- 
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man* to be appointed by the Primate of Ireland and the Archbishop of 
Dublin, and all the four bishops with the person appointed by the Pri- 

‘mate and the Archbishop of Dublin, as well as the two appointed by 
ministers, are to be removeable at the pleasure of the crown. The three 
laymen appointed are to be salaried officers ; it is, therefore, not very 
difficult to perceive that, supposing the Primate and the Archbishop 

of Dublin to concur in their sentiments, Government must have the 

whole commission merely as their instruments. The Lord Chancel- 

lor will be one of them, the Chief Justice may or may not, the four 

bishops and two laymen will be their own appointment, and the third, 

if disobedient, is removeable at pleasure (not by those who appointed 

him, but by the ministers of the day) and loses his salary. ‘Then he, 

too, isto be appointed by the Primate and the Archbishop of Dublin. If 
these two persons should disagree, a thing not impossible, then the Act 
does not provide an arbiter, and there can be no appointment. Thus 
out of the eleven there are but two, or at the utmost three, (the two 
Archbishops and the Chief Justice,) who will be independent of the 
Crown, and free to act against any ministerial job which may be at- 
tempted ; and how great temptations to such jobs this committee offers 
we shall see. 

Again, we will not suppose his Majesty’s present ministerscontrived this 
with an intention of making it ajob of patronage ; but should any future 
ministry be disposed to apply the powers they have created for such a 
purpose, what is to prevent them ? What limits are placed to guard 
the church from the most unprincipled robbery and rapacity. For 
the Lord Lieutenant may order “ sucH SALARY AS HE SHALL DEEM 
Fit’’ to be paid to the three commissioners, and they may, with his 
consent, appoint a secretary, treasurer, and other subordinate officer or 
officers,’ and give them such salary as he shall “ THINK FIT TO ALLOW.” 
It is true he is desired to have regard in this salary to the extent of 
their duties, and to their “ responsibility.’ These are very shadowy 
barriers, particularly if hereafter there should be a ministry and a 
Lord Lieutenant who looked at them through the spectacles of conve- 
nience and expediency. 

But with all this latitude, this bountiful—nay, prodigal, confidence, 
whence are these salaries to come? ‘They are to come from the tax 
upon the plundered and impoverished clergy, from the sale of the 
bishops’ lands, from the confiscated bishoprics, and the other funds 
which the preamble states were to be applied to a variety of “ ecele- 
stastical purposes. If it should so happen that these commissioners 
and their “subordinate’’ officers should be the subordinates of some 
rapacious ministry, one cannot help having some little misgiving lest 
the “ responsibility’’ of these gentlemen should be exhibited to the 
Lord Lieutenant, for the time being, through some political or party 





* The Act does not specify that this one, nor the two to be named by ministers 
must, of necessity, be laymen. But the clause has evidently in view the moral cer- 
tainty that in practice laymen will be selected. I have, therefore spoken of them as 
such. 
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medium, which shall make it appear like a water insect upon the field 
of a solar microscope, so monstrous and active, that the fund will have 
but little left for “ ecclesiastical purposes’’ by the time that their said 
Brobdignab “ responsibility” shall have been sufficiently rewarded. 
And who is to protest against this? The Irish church ! the insulted, 
harrowed, persecuted Irish church! ‘The lamb’s remonstrauce with 
the wolf—the kid’s demand of justice from the tiger. . 

But independently of this power of a commission, which I have 
shewn is so constituted as to be completely in the hands of the 
Ministers of the day, to make direct jobs and patronage at the expense 
of the Insh church, what an enormous opening is presented for 
indirect jobbing through the same medium. Instead of transferring to 
the possessor for the time being of the several bishoprics to which 
certain other sees are to be annexed, the right of granting leases and 
setting fines upon renewals of the bishopric to be so annexed, this 
right is to be usurped by the commissioners. Can it be necessary to 
point out how many favourites and dependents of a profligate ministry 
may be snugly obliged by a commission entirely under their manage- 
ment? How easy the fines may be made—how the property of the 
church may be frittered away by leases and grants—how conveniently 
for theirfriends ?—they may “ grant, convey, exchange, lease, or demise,’ 
without any danger of being brought to account. How *“ inconve- 
niently” for their political oponents they may use the same powers. 
Who is to resist this? If a corrupt ministry should nominate five 
Socinianized bishops of their own, what could the three independent 
commissioners do? ‘These are powers dangerous alike to the chureh 
and to the people. And whatever confidence we may be disposed to 
place in the professions of the present ministers, it cannot but be 
evident that the property of the church is placed in a state of the greatest 
insecurity and peril. 

The next provision of the Act to which I shall advert, is that of 
uniting certain bishoprics. Protesting against this as highly injurious 
to the Protestant interests, and as conducing to enlarge the power of 
popery, I do not, at.the same time, concur in the view taken of it by 
some zealous and energetic clergy of the sister kingdom respecting the 
words of the thirty-second section relative to the union of the Bishop- 
rics —“ that the Archbishops or Bishops of the Archbishoprics or 
Bishopries in such second column shall, at such times respectively as 
before mentioned, be and become, by virtue of this Act, and without 
further grant, installation, or ceremony whatsoever, Bishops respectively 
of the said Bishoprics named in the first column.” From the words 
“ without further grant, &c.,”’ they argue that this is an assumption of 
spiritual powers by the Parliament—renders the bishops themselves 
the creatures of Parliament—justifies the clergy of the annexed bishop- 
ric in refusing spiritual obedience to the bishop of the see to which it 
is united, and even requires that they should choose another bishop, 
to whom they should render voluntary obedience. This we must 
consider, however well entertained, to be u great and dangerous mis- 
take. It not only may subject the parties themselves to the penalties 
of a premunire, but would cause a schism in the church, and afford 
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a triumph to its enemies. The extension of a bishop's jurisdiction 
“without further grant, &c.,” by no means implies the conferring 
upon him the spiritual functions of his office. He is already a bishop, 
and constituted such by the laying on of hands, not by the see over 
which he is appointed to exercise his spiritual power. This will ap- 
pear from analogous cases. In the case of translation, no fresh conse- 
cration takes places ; and it is held that a bishop, as far as relates to 
the validity of his spiritual commission, at all times, is not confined to 
any see, or even to any country, but may ordain ina part of the world, 
The limits of his see refer to the extent of jurisdiction conferred by a 
particular church in its social capacity. His spiritual commission is 
altogether independent of jurisdiction. A bishop would remain a 
bishop, and his acts, as such, would, in a spiritual point of view, be 
valid all over the world, though he should have no see assigned to him; 
and would remain unaltered, though he should have twenty sees 
panes under him. And, with respect to the clergy of those sees, 
cannot discover any ground upon which they would be justified in 
refusing obedience to a lawfully consecrated bishop when placed 
under him by the head of the church and the legislature “ without 
further grant, ceremony, &c.” To give him then charge over an 
additional district in the church is not to make him the creature of 
Parliament—one “whom a breath has made,” or a breath can un- 
make—Parliament has no power whatever either to give or to take 
away the episcopaé office of our church. They may, indeed, with the 
consent of the head of our church, diminish or extend his local juris- 
diction, but his spiritual character they cannot alter. It is, indeed, much 
to be regretted that such a doctrine, which must be a triumph to our 
enemies, should have been erroneously maintained by our friends. 
But though the spiritual character of a bishop may not have been made 
to depend upon the will of Parliament, the privileges and rights of 
the Lrish Episcopacy have been most grossly invaded, and wantonly 
endangered. Their rights, as landlords, have been taken from them, and 
they have been taxed in a proportion far heavier than any other classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects. There is evidently abroad a disposition to 
run down the episcopacy in particular, and also to tamper with the 
doctrines as well as with the discipline of our church. A malignant 
and active spirit of combination on the one hand, and a restless 
desire of innovation and ignorant impatience of all that is established 
on the other, are tending, with increasing power, to the subversion of 
the very principles and faith of the established church. That church 
has, no doubt, many firm friends—more numerous and more intelli- 
gent than its adversaries. But if those friends are supine while her 
foes are active,—if the former are timid, or act without concert, while 
the latter are audacious, and conspire to work her ruin, they cannot 
be surprised that the blessings of such a church should be withdrawn 
from those who have not the courage or the zeal to associate for its 
preservation, It is time—and high time—that the true members of 
the church should shew themselves; and that the clergy should pre- 
sent them with an example and an opportunity of so doing. 
I shall not attempt to follow the Act through the clauses which re- 
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late to the application of the money levied, but shall only observe, 
that the principle which it admits, and which is adopted with so much 
avidity in this country—that because a person dissents from the 
established church, he ought not to pay church rates—is a principle 
fallacious in itself, and fraught with the utmost danger and mischief. 
1 contend that an established church is as legitimate a subject of 
national support as a national establishment for distribution of justice 
—a national naval or military foree—or a national monarchy, and its 
appendages, It is no more reasonable for a dissenter to refuse pay- 
ment of church rate, because he does not approve of the national 
church, than it is for a Quaker to refuse taxes, because he does not 
approve of paying an army or navy, or for a republican, because he 
does not like to support a monarchy. If any of these persons lived 
under a Popish, a Mahomedan, or an idolatrous government, and that 
government thought proper to uphold the churches, the mosques, or 
the temples of its religion by some public tax, would it be tolerated 
that they should refuse to pay the tax on the plea that they con- 
scientiously dissented from that religion? Would they attempt to 
resist sucha tax? No. But in a Christian and Protestant land, and 
for a Christian and Protestant church, they fancy they are bound, in 
conscience, to refuse payment,—and a Protestant administration 
sanctions the principle. Let them beware how far it may be extended. 
The churches, be it remembered, are in a very different situation 
from the meeting-house. They are for ever set aside for the religious 
worship of such of the parishioners as choose to resort to them—they 
become sacred for ever to the uses of national religion. ‘They can- 
not be built up on speculation, and afterwards, if the speculation 
fails, be converted into ball-rooms, theatres, or mechanics’ institutions, 
But they are part and parcel of the national edifices for the service of 
Almighty God, and the edification of the people. That any indivi- 
dual should, because he dissents from her doctrines, whether on 
serious grounds or (as in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a 
thousand), from caprice, or, without knowing why, refuse to contribute 
towards the support of them, appears to me a principle altogether 
incompatible with good government ; and a making individual whims, 
and not the general good, the rule of legislation. 

I shall not now trespass further upon the limits which, in this 
Magazine, must necessarily be set to the communications of its sup- 
porters; but I shall perhaps, on a future occasion, comment on some 
other provisions of this Act. 


M. 


ON THE BILL “TO PROMOTE THE OBSERVANCE OF THE 
LORD'S DAY.”* 


I REGARDED with feelings of no ordinary interest this Bill, believing 
that a due observance of the Sabbath, which it was intended to pro- 


* As the time for the meeting of Parliament approaches, in which the subject of 
the Subbath will be again discussed, it seems desirable to call public attention to the 
Bill of the last year, and to point out some of its errors. 
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mote, is essentially connected with the spiritual and temporal happiness 
of the community. I canvot doubt for a moment, that the more 
extensively a reverence of the Sabbath shall prevail, and the more 
carefully its duties be attended, the more abundant will be God’s 
grace and blessing upon the nation—while the desecration of this 
sacred day will be followed by a proportionate deterioration in the 
faith and morals of the people, and a proprotionate manifestation of 
the displeasure of God, against those who dishonour his name, and 
know not how to appreciate his mercies, Such being my views of 
the importance of a due observance of the Lord’s day, and such my 
concurrence in the object to be promoted by those who framed the 
Bill in question, I trust that my remarks upon the Bill itself, and con- 
sidered as a means for attaining the object, will not be regarded as 
unfriendly, if they shall tend to suggest defects in some of its provisions. 
Still less should I desire to be identified with that portion of its oppo- 
nents, who, substituting sneers for arguments, and not having taken 
the trouble to examine the evidence on which it is founded, wished to 
raise against it popular prejudices, and to decry it as emanating 
from a meddling and tyrannical desire to circumscribe the legitimate 
privileges and enjoyments of the middling and lower classes. I have 
uo doubt whatever that the poor have no worse enemies, no more 
inischieyous deceivers than such men as would persuade them, that 
those who desire to inforce the observance of the Lord’s day, wish to 
invade their comforts, On the contrary, the avowed and true intent 
of the measure is to protect them—to secure to them one day out of 
seven as a day of rest—to prevent man and beast from being forced 
to work, The man that teaches the poor to lend a hand in desecrating 
the Lord’s day, teaches them to place a heavier burden on their own 
shoulders—to load them with seven days’ work, for the week’s wages, 
For they may be assured that a week’s wages is all they will receive, 
whether the working days of that week consist of six or of seven 
days. Most cordially do I join, therefore, the promoters of this Bill, 
in the object they have in view—most deeply do I sympathize in their 
endeavours, and, strongly am | impressed with the peculiar difficulties 
of the task in which they are engaged, I shall, therefore, offer my 
suggestions and remarks with a view to prevent the ultimate defeat 
of the object, either through over zealous attempts at more than is 
practicable, or through captious opposition, arising from ignorance, 
or misconception of the importance and the tendency of the measure. 

In the discussion of this matter, it must necessarily be viewed in 
two general points of view: First, what are the religious obligations 
of the Lord’s day ; and, secondly, what is the province of legislation 
in regard to its outward observance. 

Though of these the latter may seem to be the principal considera- 
tion in reference to this Bill, yet, owing to the questions relating to the 
former which have from time to time been agitated, it will be necessary 
to briefly advert to them. 

I shall not, of course, enter upon the controversy relative to the 
primeval observance and divine authority of the Sabbath, any farther 
than simply to state, that upon the best examination I have been 
able to give the subject, 1 am fully satisfied, that God, at the creation, 
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did set apart one day in seven to be sanctified and appropriated to 
his worship—that this appointment received a new sanction, and the 
mode of its observance was declared to the Jews in the Fourth Com- 
mandment.* Lam also satisfied that the apostles, when acting as 
rulers of the church of Christ, and under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, did select as their seventh, sanctified day, the first day of the 
week, the Lord’s day ; and did employ it in prayer and preaching the 
word of God, and that their practice was followed by the chureh 
down to the present time, in its main principle. 1 am satisfied that 
they and the church of God had authority to make this alteration ; 
that this authority, independently of any divine command, is sufficient 
to claim the obedience of any Christian. Therefore, 1 contend, that, 
without troubling ourselves with discussions upon the obligations of 
the Jewish Sabbath, we have ample ground for claiming, under pain 


eS 


of God’s wrath and displeasure, the observance of the Lord's day. 
The question, how it is to be observed, is a separate consideration ; and 
also another consideration is, to what extent the egéslature is justified, 
or even called upon to enforce its observance. This brings me at 
once into contact with the late Bill. And avery difficult question I must 
admit I find it. Lam quite sure that not only the bulk of the people, 
but that many pious and well informed people cannot be aware of 
half the difficulties which beset this measure and embarrassed its 
promoters, ‘l'o have any conception of these, the controversies on 
the subject, as well as the voluminous evidence collected, should be 
carefully perused, together with the arguments stated by its supporters. 

No man who had impartially examined them would be disposed to 
sneer, or to upbraid, but rather to thank them for the pains they had 
taken, and to regret the opposition and opprobrium they encountered, 
He would differ from them, as I do, with hesitation and with pain, 
and would offer, as I do, his suggestions with humility and even 
doubt. 

With these feelings I express my fears, lest by attempting too 
much, they should lose all; and | beg to suggest that some of the 
provisions of the Bill are framed, if not upon a questionable principle, 
at least upon an unequal and inconsistent application of their prin- 
ciples, and such as may tend to excite one of the most unfavourable 
prejudices imaginable against the whole measure—viz., a prejudice 
that its object is to coerce the poor man, and cireumscribe his few 
privileges, his scanty pleasures, his necessary indulgences, while it 
gives free scope to the luxurious and uncalled for violations of the 
Sabbath by the rich. 

The questionable principle to which 1 would allude is, the assump- 
tion, as the basis of legislation, a controverted position—namely, that 


* 1 consider the authority for the Lord’s day to rest upon the primeval institution 
of the Sabbath or seventh-day’s rest, and upon the authority of the church exercised 
by the apostles in fixing on the first day of the week to be the day set apart for that 
purpose; and that both of them virtually recognize the principle laid down more 
distinetly in the Fourth Commandment, that it is to be devoted to religious exercises, 
of to repose from the cares and labours of our ordinary business. 


Vor. [V.—Dec. 1833. 5 b 
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the mode of observance of the Lord’s day must be the same as that 
of the Jewish Sabbath. Whatever assent I may give to the proposi- 
tion in my own conscience, and whatever obedience I, as an indivi- 
dual, may voluntarily choose to pay, it becomes a serious question, 
whether the leyislature ought to assume this to be of divine authority, 

and to circumscribe the liberty of those who dissent from it. It is one 
thing to adopt an opinion on this subject for our own direction, and 
another to force others to do the same. Many claim, in this respect, 
a Christian liberty which they must use at their own eternal peril ; 

they rest upon the conduct of our Lord himself, in seemingly ordering 
marked violations of the entire rest of the Jewish Sabbath—in his 
walking in the fields on the Sabbath—in his declaration that the 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath—in the 
alteration of the day—in the practice of the primitive church, They 

rest upon these and other facts and declarations in contending that 
they are not bound to the Jewish mode of the observance of the 
Sabbath, or the Lord’s day. They claim to be the proper and 
responsible judges of those actions, which are allowable under the 
plea of necessity and benefit, provided these shall not constitute a 
breach of public decorum, or trench upon the liberty of others. They 
maintain, that though it may be laid down as an axiom that, on the 
Lord’s day, C hristians ought not to perform any other works than 
those of necessity or charity ; yet that in these days men will not 
easily submit that human law should deny them the liberty of 


judging at their own eternal peril what are works of necessity, parti- 


cularly in cases where the divine law has not so expressly decided the 
question as not to leave it open to controversy. Is it then a correct 
principle to legislate upon the assumption that we are bound to 
interpret the rest and sanctification of the Sabbath, as admitting of 
no qualification, and that no permission ean be given to trafficking, or 
to the opening of houses for refreshment, without sanctioning the 
breach of rules laid down by divine authority. It is, indeed, affirmed, 
that this Bill was protective, and not prohibiting. But I cannot, in 
candour, admit this. It did not merely permit the innkeeper or horse- 
keeper to rest, but it compels him to do so; and however those who 
have petitioned for the Bill may be disposed to consider it as_pro- 
tection, those, who have not, will regard it in a very different light. 
T think the ground it took was too high for any practical purpose. 
It must concede more to the comforts, 1 may say, necessities of the 
people (I allude particularly to London), to render the enactments 
acceptable or useful. If it be said, by those who advocate the fuil 
obligations of the Jewish commandment in all its details, and to the 
very letter, that this would be an abandonment of principle, it is clear 
that the Bill as it stood was an abandonment of such a principle—it 
allows travelling at certain hours—its enactments did not commence 
at the same period of time as either the Jewish Sabbath, or probably 
the Lord’s day did. These commenced at six in the afternoon of one 
day, and terminated at the same hour the following day. The Bill, 
therefore, should be in force at six on Saturday, until only the same 
Sour on Sunday. If no enactment is to be attempted but upon a 
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rigorous adherence to such a principle, the difficulty of legislating 
upon the subject will be insuperable—it will be clogged and rendered 
ridiculous and impracticable by perpetual inconsistencies. 

‘The unequal legislation, too, into which they have been driven, 
must be fatal; that while the tradesman or the mechanic, confined 
during the whole week to the close atmosphere and sedentary occupa- 
tions of the shop or manufactory, amidst the foggy and gas-polluted 
streets and lanes of the metropolis, may not bire his gig or horse to 
bear him for a few hours into the pure air of the country, the rich 
man may roll about in his carriage unrestricted, though he is at 
liberty to enjoy the same every day of the week. Sir A. Agnew, 
indeed, to avoid this difficulty, gave notice of a motion to address 
his Majesty, praying that the carriage-gates of the Park might be 
closed. But, after all, even supposing the petition of the address 
granted, this would only have caused the carriages to be driven else- 
where, and would not have removed from his bid/ the objection of a 
partial application of its principle,—of enforcing that principle on those 
classes who might plead health and reasonable relaxation, not to say 
necessity, for its violation, and of exempting from it those who have 


no plea but luxury and pleasure, L know that they cannot overcome 


this evil; they must coneede its existence; but while it exists, it is a 
departure from their principle, and there are obvious reasons for which 
concession must be made in the other case. I contend, therefore, 
that no enactment can be made with a prospect of being practicable, 
which does not admit, under proper limitations, a provision for the 
relaxation of the trades-people and mechanics of the metropolis and 
of large towns. 

I know, however, that it is much more easy to censure than to 
amend ; and that, after the objections 1 have made, | may be fairly 
called upon to state what 1 thought right and practicable. 

I think the legislature bound, as far as circumstances will permit, 
to prevent all flagrant violations of the decorum of the Lord’s-day ; 
and to provide that a man, by a conscientious observance of it, should 
uot be injured by the profanation of it by others less scrupulous, All 
trading on Sunday should be stopped, excepting such as may be abso- 
lutely requisite. Public-houses for refreshment, eating-houses, &e, 
should not be allowed to receive any guests from twelve on Saturday 
nizht till after one o’clock on Sunday. ‘They should then be open to 
inspection of officers. No public stage, &c. (excepting those plying 
within ten miles of London, and starting at the hours specified in the 
bill) should be allowed to commence its journey on, Sunday before 
five o'clock. All carriages and horses travelling during divine service 
should be subjected to very heavy tolls. Public-houses should not 
close* their doors during divine service, but the publican should be 


—_-—- ee —— 


* The closing the door affords the best means of concealing those who are very 
easily let in upon making a signal. We question whether it might not be a useful 
regulation that tap-rooms should always adjoin the street, and have a large window 
without curtains. The tipplers would then be seen, and shame might influence many : 
when men’s deeds are evil, they love not the light. 
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liable to heavy penalties for serving beer at that time, and, on 
repetition of offence, should lose the license. Steam-boats, not going 
beyond Gravesend, should be allowed to sail at the same hours as the 
coaches may start, for it is manifest that more persons can benefit 
by this mode of conveyance with less labour of man or beast. The 
Monday markets should be abolished, and that most detestable systemt 
of paying workmen at the public- house, if not put down by enactment, 
certainly discouraged in every possible way. 

These are some of the provisions I would suggest. At the same 
time I would wish to carry it farther, if I thought it practicable. But 
I do think, that by attempting too much, all may be lost ; and espe- 
cially do I ‘deprec ate a fanatical and puritanice lultra sanctity. Ofsuch 
indiscretion we observe a few symptoms among some of the firmer and 
well-intentioned promoters of the measure. 1 quote, as a specimen of 
what I mean, the following passage from the Report of the Society for 
Promoting the Observance of the Lord’s-day: “ The Zoological Gar- 
dens, resorted to as a Sunday promenade, mark the irreligious spirit 
prevalent among the more re fined ranks.” Now, sentiments and lan- 
guage such as this 1 most earnestly deprecate, Nothing can tend 
less to extend the observance of the Lord’s-day, than such “puritanical 
and uncharitable censures. 1 should never feel safe if such indiscreet 
and sour zeal could direct a legislative measure. I contend that it is 
not justified by the Christian religion, and only tends to invest it with 
characters of gloom and hostility to innocent recreation, which do not 
belong to it. There is a strong current of public feeling setting in 
favour of a better and more general observance of the Lord’s-day, 
from which I anticipate the happiest consequences, but which nothing 
will be so likely to check as pharisaical condemnation and attempts to 
make the Lord’s-day a burden instead of a blessing. ‘The people will 
never submit to it, and only become more licentious, if they perceive 
encroachment attempted upon their reasonable liberty. For my part, 
far from seeing any crime in a promenade in the Zoological Gardens, 
supposing it to take place when the public devotions are concluded, i 
cannot conceive a more healthy or rational mode of occupying the 
leisure of the Lord’s-day, or one which, to a reflecting mind, will pre- 
sent more various subjects of meditation upon the beneficial wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator. 

I shall conclude this letter by directing the attention of my readers 
to a Tract which has been circulated, entitled, “‘ Observations on a 
Bill now pending in the House of Commons, for the better Observance 
of the Lord’s-day,” and from which I shall quote a passage as a 
specimen. I wish to do this, as it contains a very able defence of the 
principles of the bill, and even goes beyond it. From some of the 
writer’s views it will be seen that we differ materially ; but I am 
anxious Only for truth and the promotion of religion, and I wish that 
the arguments on either side may be examined. And though I dis- 
sent, in some instances, from the writer, as to the part whic h human 
legislation ought to take in the matter, [ am as earnest as he or any 
other person can be, not only for the outward observance, but for the 
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inward reverence of the Lord’s-day, which no Act of Parliament can 


create or preserve, Kven where | differ, I do it with some distrust of | 


myself, and I earnestly recommend the reasonings of the pious and 
energetic advocate of the bill to the perusal of every Christian; and 
I think the passage | quote as a specimen will tend to promote its cir- 
culation. 


“« The scope of law must in these respects be limited. It must be contented 
to wear a preventive or a protecting character, rather than assume that of 
absolute command. Still, law may do something even in cases like the pre- 
sent ; and what it can, it should do, when the public voice requires and the 
public wants demand it. It cannot regulate private practice, it cannot enforce 
the real observance of the Sabbath on a single individual ; but it may protect 
a conscientious man from interruption on a day which God requires him 
to hallow ; it may defend his interests from the encroachments of an 
unprincipled rival in trade; it may secure to the labourer that interval of 
repose which he feels to be essential to his welfare; it may check the 
eagerness with which cupidity might press its demands upon those who are 
under its influence. In this way it might spread a general protection over 
the whole animated creation, and mitigate the severities of that labour to 
which they are born. This might be done by law; and this measure of pro- 
tection the community are entitled to expect from the legislature. The other 
part of the daty—the improvement of the rest thus given, the moral purposes 
to which the Sabbath may be applied—must be left to the consciences of in- 
dividuals, with the hope that the sentiment thus publicly avowed by law will 
gradually be adopted, on mature consideration, by all classes of society. 

‘‘ And here it is hoped that the right feeling and sound principle of the people 
will be shewn in discriminating between those usages which are defended on 
the ground of expediency, and those which may really be called works of ne- 
cessity ; and that no work shall be permitted, which shall draw a single indi- 
vidual away from the proper duties of the Sabbath, if it can be deferred with- 
out injury or suffering to the next day. Cattle must be fed, cows must be 
milked, food must be prepared, the common offices of domestic life must be 
carried on ; though in these latter respects the nature of the employment may 
be rendered easy by arrangement ; but, beyond works which are strictly works 
of necessity, a Christian will feel that the law has no indulgence to offer. All 
public conveyances, therefore—every thing which, being used under license 
from Government, bears the mark of public permission—must be stopped : 
the mail coach itself, as bearing in a peculiar degree the character of royal 
sanction, must cease; and during twenty-four hours, from the midnight of 
Saturday to the midnight of Sunday, all public business must stand still, and 
every individual in the kingdom must enjoy the privilege which his Maker’s 
mercy ordained, of uninterrupted rest from labour. Less than this must not 
be admitted. The principle of the law is compromised, the purpose of the 
Act is defeated, the whole end of the measure is neutralized, if this is not se- 
cured. The Sabbath must no longer be ushered in by any calls which assi- 
milate it to other days. The labourer must no longer be mocked by the ap- 
pearance of a rest which he never really enjoys, or which he is not allowed to 
prepare himself to taste. He must at last be allowed to open his eyes on a 
day when nothing shall come between him and God ; and when he shall rise 
with a conviction that the world no longer can command him to wait on its 
call, instead of attending on his Maker.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHURCH RATES. 
(Continned from p. 678.) 


The quotation of the Canon Law, by Burn, and the reference to 
the Canon Law of Rome, by Lindwood and Ayliffe, as to one and the 
same code of laws, must lead to the conclusion, that when Canons and 
Canon Law are quoted as authorities, the Canons and Canon Law of 
Rome are alone referred to; and it must be borne in mind that the 
English Canons are not any distinct body of laws, but form part of 
and are comprised in that portion of the laws of this kingdom, called 
the Ecclesiastical Laws, and receive their authority either as part of 
the Common Law, from their forming evidence of immemorial cus- 
tom, or from their being confirmed or authorized by Act of Par- 
liament. 


Lindwood contains the following note relating to the repairs of the 
church :*-— 


“ Hae reparatio de jure communi pertinet ad eum qui recipit quartam illans, que 
ab antiquo assignata est fabricie ecclesia, 12 q.2 quatuor. Et sic de jure communi 
pertinet ad rectorem, qui habet ipsam quartam, not autem ad parochianos, 10 q. c. 
unio ubi hoe et non de pa et re c. | prim vers: fabrice per Arch. lib. 6. Consue- 
tudo tamen transfert onus reparationis, saltem navis ecclesia in parochianos, et simi- 
liter cancelli, quandoque, sicist satis constat in civitate Londonensi in multis ecclesiis. 
Et hane consuetudinem servare debeut compelli parochiani ubi talis est con- 
suetudo.” 


The following is an extract from Ayliffe’s Parergon, p. 455 :— 


“ In ancient times, when churches eame to have fixed revenues settled on them by 
the bounty and liberality of well disposed persons, it was always provided, in the en- 
dowment of churches, that some portion should be set aside, and put into the bishop's 
hands, for the repairs of the edifice. And we meet with several Canons in councils 
to this purpose. In the first council of Orleans,t a third of the revenues was allotted 
to this end, and afterwards it came to a fourth part (for one fourth part went to the 
repairs of the Manse); but still it was collected by the bishop, and laid out as de- 
signed, as long as the bishops were wont to go on their frequent visitations in their 
dioceses, and to view each parish church in their own person. The bishops were at 
length obliged to throwt this care on the rectors of parishes themselves, with the allo- 
cation annexed to it, but subject to the bishop’s eognizanee and direction, and thus 
the repairs of the church do at this day of common right belong te the reetor of such 
church. || So that of common right the laity are not compellable thereunto,§ though 
the Canon Law will have it that even lay parishioners may be compelled to repair 
their own church, by virtue of'a custom, since they ought to observe every laudable 
custom of the church.§ And thus by the custom or Common Law of England, it 
belongs to the parishioners to repair the nave or body of the church where they sit 
and hear divine service ; and the repairs of the chancel only belong to the rector.”** 


It will be observed that all the references of Lindwood and Ayliffe 
in support of the position that the bishops, and afterwards the clergy, 
were liable to the repairs of the church, are made to the Canon Law 





* Lindwood, Lib. 1. T. 10, p. 53; in nota “ reparatione.” 
+ Can. 5, [4. { Q. ifso in Ayliffe. | 10q. 10,11. Q. 2, 3. 
4613.C. 2 87. © Joh. Andr. inc. I, x. 3, 48, 


** For the explanation of the reference Canons, see Ayliffe's Parergon, p. 4. 
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of Rome as their authority. This position cannot be otherwise con- 
strued than as a statement made by them of the rules of the Canon 
Law of Rome, operating upon the bishops and clergy within their 
jurisdictions, not as at all affecting the bishops and clergy of this 
country ; but as placed in contrast with the rule of the Common Law 
of England, which has always sanctioned and enforced a contrary 
practice. Sir Edward Coke, in his 2nd Inst., 653, thus sanctions and 
confirms this construction :—“ By the Canon Law, parish churches 
are to be repaired by the parsons of the parish, but the custom of this 
realm being that the parish churches are to be repaired by the pa- 
rishioners, or inhabitants of the parishes, this Canon bound not the 
clergy.” The judgment of Sir John Holt, in the case of Ball v. 
Cross, 1 Saikeld’s Reports, 164, affords a further confirmation. — 
Holt, Chief Justice, held, * that by the Common Law the parishioners 
of every parish are bound to repair the church; but by the Canon 
Law, the parson is obliged to do it, and so it is in foreign countries. 
In London the parishioners repair both church and chancel, though 
the freehold is in the parson, and it is part of the glebe for which he 
may bring an ejectment.”’ There are other authorities on the same 
subject. 

All the authorities quoted, including as well the Common Law 
judges as the writers on Ecclesiastical Law, concur in their deter- 
mination, that, by the Common Law of England, the parishioners at 
large are bound to repair their parish church. This rule of the 
Common Law is altogether incompatible with the existence of any 
obligation for the repairs of the church having been previously at- 
tached to the bishops and rectors. ‘The charge, however, appears to 
have been imposed by the Roman Canon Law upon the clergy in 
foreign countries; but this Canon Law bound not the clergy of this 
kingdom, for it had not any validity here from its intrinsic force, nor 
by its having been adopted as a custom, for having thus become a 
part of the Common Law of England, for there is not only no evi- 
dence of the existence of such a custom, but the immemorial custom 
has been to the contrary, nor has it been identified with our written 
laws, for no enactment to that effect can be discovered in our Statute 
Book ; and the only plea upon which it can be contended that any 
such law was ever in existence in this kingdom must rest upon the 
statements of Burn and Blackstone for its authority. But these 
authors seem to have adopted the statement of the law by Lindwood, 
without any examination into the authority by which it is supported, 
inasmuch as such examination would have shewn to them that what 
they were quoting as the law in thiscountry was altogether the Canon 
Law of Rome, and having so adopted it without any references to 
the Canon Law, they have been the means of causing the misunder- 
standing that has occurred on the subject. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servar* 


Lincoln, 10th Oct. , 1833. 
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THE BETHEL FLAG UNION—DR. STYLES, AND DR. COX. 


Sed jam serpentum major concordia: parcit 
Cognatis maculis similis fera. Quando leoni 
Fortior eripuit vitam leo? Xc. 


Amonc the many topics on which it pleases liberals and dissenters to enlarge, 
one of the most favourite is the intolerance of established churches in general, 
and the church of England in particular. These gentlemen, indeed, have so 
long vented their bitterness in common-place declamation on this subject, that 
it would be useless to argue with them, and churchmen will content them- 
selves with wishing that the tone and temper of their church may long con- 
tinue as unlike as possible to those of the most accredited organs of what is 
called, absurdly enough, the dissenting interest, such as the Library of 
Ecclesiastical Knowledge—the Patriot—the Christian Advocate—and id genus 
omne. ‘Those, however, who are not well acquainted with dissenting publica- 
tions will hardly believe the rancour which exists between different parties 
and societies of the dissenting interest, which actually profess the self-same 
objects, and, one would think, would only be too glad cordially to wish each 
other success. The Mariners’ Church Sailors and Fishermen’s Magazine for 
August last is an instructive record, and affords a valuable commentary on this 
text. Three other societies, the Port Society in London, the Bethel Union, 
and the Seaman’s Friend Society, had formerly pursued the same objects as 
those contemplated by the society (The Bethel Flag Union, or Mariners’ 
Church Society), for which this Magazine is published—namely, the religious 
instruction of sailors. One might expect that each of these societies would 
gladly see its own efforts aided by those of a similar institution, and look with 
Christian love and friendship on all engaged in the same cause ;_ but 
the Mariners’ Church Magazine has learnt its iesson in a different school. It 
sings its song of triumph loudly and merrily over the fall, or, to use its own 
more happy phraseology, ‘‘ the death” of the other societies. The passages, 
in which this triumph is celebrated, are a strange mixture of quizzing, 
sarcasm, invective, insinuation, and scripture quotations. The worst motives, 
such as mere money speculation, are, without the least hesitation, imputed to the 
promoters of the three distinct societies ; and their extinction is attributed to 
the righteous vengeance of an offended God. After mentioning the evil deeds 
and the death of the First Bethel Union, under the guidance of Dr. Styles, the 
Mariners’ Church Magazine proceeds in the following gentle tone :—*“ Alas! 
how melancholy, but how strictly just, this act of Providence. Oh! that 
ministers and laymen would learn hence that no talent, no property, no 
influence, no names, can uphold a cause that it is attempted to promote by 
violence, prejudice, injustice, cruelty, and fraud,”” This passage is followed by 
a piece of eloquence almost unique :— 

“Principles like these may be covered with the most deceptive and impos- 
ing appearance, but time and Providence, and a righteous government of all 
things will at length bring all to light, and proclaim with a sun-beam on the 
prostrate wreck and ruins, ‘If this counsel, or this work be of men, it wi!l 
come to nought.’ (Acts v. 38.) The Port of London and Bethel Union 
Society, under its late unhappy management, is now publicly ‘come to 
nought.’ ” 

Dr. Styles receives his fair share of abuse; his salaries of 200/. per ann. as tra- 
velling secretary, and of 801. as editor of a Magazine, are thrown in his teeth ; 
but the full measure of the wrath of the Mariners’ Church Magazine is poured 
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out upon Dr. Cox, of Hackney, one of the great leaders of the Eccicsiastical 
Knowledge Society. His pleasant journey to Margate in behalf of one of 
these societies (patronized by Lord Henley) is quizzed in the most unmerciful 
ma.ner, as well as what is called his “grand display at the Royal Hotel, 
Margate,” where a meeting was advertized, and where Dr. Cox was to 
address the assemblage, as well as at Ebenezer Chapel, Ramsgate. The 
Mariners’ Church Society, which concludes by very unjustifiable reference to 
Dr. Cox’s private affairs, proceeds thus in its remarks on his spiritual 
labours :— 

“The reception was very cold; but assoon as Dr. Cox shall have recovered 
from the extraordinary fatigues of this first sea expedition, as the Metropolitan 
Pilot, his next travels in this official character may extend even to Greenhithe, 
below bridge, or to Eel-Pie Island, and Twickenham, beyond Richmond, above 
bridge. Alas! how melancholy to see such egregious trifling with immortal 
souls, and the cause of Jesus Christ and eternity. How must the demon of 
Hell laugh at such floating straws cast upon the waters to arrest the progress 
of that infernal torrent by which he is bearing down souls to perdition 
daily. 

“ Dr. Cox has been down to the sea-side,—Jesus Christ visited the sea-side, 
but not to gratify personal vanity with a title, a speech, and personal 
display to idle visiters at a “ Royat Hore.” No; but to go down to the 
boats and nets of poor fishermen on the beach, and seek their salvation ; or to 
borrow a fishing-boat, and ascend it to preach to their poor guilty families on 
the beach. Had Dr. Cox imitated his Divine Master, who raised him from 
obscurity and nothing, and made him what he is, not in pride, and pomp, and 
prejudice, but in gifts, and favours, and piety,—had Dr. Cox gone down to the 
beach, and preached in the open air in a common fishing-boat like Immanuel, 
God with us, and had he thus sought the souls of fishermen, pilots, steamers, 
bathers, and poor labourers, and their families, he might have done more 
good, and obtained more honour, than by courting the flattering cheers of 
gentlemen, and the waving of handkerchiefs by the white hands of ladies, at 
‘tue Royat Hotrer, Mareare.’ We close this journal by exclaiming, Let 
those who please squander away the gifts of Providence to support such bare- 
faced speculation as this of Dr. Cox, Gzoree Gut, and Co.” 

Who, after this, will talk of the intolerance of the church? 


ee eee eC — 


ARCHDEACON LYALL’S CHARGE. 


Tue following admirable remarks from the pen of Archdeacon Lyall cannot be 
too generally read. They will charm every one by the beauty of the style as 
well as by the soundness of the argument. The Editor only wishes that he 
were free to speak, without suspicion of speaking from private regard and 
affection, as he, and every one who knows Archdeacon Lyall, thinks, and to 
offer the deserved tribute to one of the wisest as well as truest friends of the 
Church of England. 


“‘ The clergy, no doubt, are disposed to defend their property, like other men; but how 
should this have the effect of rendering them hostile to improvements he kind, that can be 
really shewn to be improvements, and which if they truly are such, will only add to their own 
influence and efficiency? The laity, to whom two-thirds of all the livings in England belong, 
may be adverse to improvements, as likely to interfere with their rights of patrovage. The 
dissenters may be unfriendly to improvements in the church, because they might think that 
the effect of them would be to strengthen an influence to which they already look with jealousy : 
but how can this way of reasoning apply to the clergy ? Among all the plans that have been 
proposed, I have seen nove which does not profess to respect the life-interests tees perry 
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possessors of church property. And therefore if the clergy, as a body, are adverse to any 
sweeping plan of reform, it cannot be from any exclusive personal interest which they ean be 
supposed to feel; from any selfish view which they may be suspected to take of their own 
immediate profit ;—for they lie under no temptation to this meanness ;—it can only proceed 
from an honest opinion, founded on their part, at least, upon some knowledge, that the church 
is not in a state to require any sweeping plan of reform.’ 


“ People talk of the property of the church, as if it were so much property of which the 
nation had been defrauded—or which, at least, the state had given up and foot. Whereas, in 
truth, the property of the church is the only property that the state has left to her. All other 
property is lost to the state, in every sense of the word, It ag F to individuals, not merely 
to be individually enjoyed, but even to be wasted or misapplied, if it should so happen, in an 
way that folly or selfishness may devise. But the property of the church, in the true mate | 
not in the strict legal sense of the word, is to all practical pu still retained by the state ; 
for it is enjoyed under certain conditions of public service, et is appropriated to such uses 
exclusively as the state has prescribed. For what does the state virtually say? It says that 
nine-tenths of the produce of the soil shall belong to individuals; to be disposed of without 
any direct reference to public objects of any kind. It may be sold, or dissipated, or go to the 
support of a child or an idiot, or a person living in another hemisphere. The remaining tenth, 
the law has said, shall not be at the discretion of individuals, but shall be tied up, as an 
endowment for the public, in order to obtain for ever an object in which the nation at large is 
interested, And what is this object? Why, the greatest of all objects—that a people professing 
the name of Christ, and believing that there is no ‘ other name given under heaven, whereby 
men may be saved,’ shall be instructed in the true meaning of the faith which they profess ; 
and not be allowed to live and die in ignorance of the duties on which their eternal happiness 
depends. ‘This is the use to which the state has appropriated that part of the property of the 
country, which is called church property. And in what way has the state secured the great 
object here proposed? By the establishment of a parochial clergy. That is to say, by 
dividing this property in such a way, as to secure to every parish, so far as this fund will 
admit, the residence of a person, upon whom the execution of this object shall be devolved. 
In order that this person may be competent to fulfil the task assigned to him, the law requires 
that he shall have received the best and most expensive education which the country can 
afford. In order that he may be under no temptation to omit discharging the important 
duty entrusted to him, the state lays claim to the whole of his time and talents, by expressly 
forbidding him to engage in any secular calling or profession. And that he may be prevented 
from neglecting the work allotted to him, bishope and other officers have been appointed, 
whose express business it is to see, in the first instance, that the clergy are possessed of the 
requisite legal qualifications ; and afterwards that they duly discharge the duties which the 
state expects them to perform.” 


“ That wicked and godless men should treat the uses to which the law has appropriated the 
nae | of the church with levity and rebuke, need not excite surprise. It is natural that 
they who never think of religion at all, or think of it only with hatred and contempt, should 
see nothing in a church establishment, except a system of tithes, and church-rates, and fees, 
and Easter dues ; just as a person who cannot read, might tell you that the book in which the 
Word of God is written, contained nothing but black marks scrawled upon leaves of paper. 
But that Christians should so speak aud think ;—that whole bodies of men, who, tike our 
dissenters, have separated themselves from the church, expressly that they might profess a 
more exclusive form of Christianity—that they should join the enemies of Christ in running 
down all religious establishments merely as such, and pollute their lips with the very slang of 
scoffers, talking of the church as a monopoly, and advocating, as we hear them do, a free trade 
in religion, as men speak of a free trade in corn or sugar, or any similar commodity ; this is, 
indeed, to make a merchandize of the word of life; it is a signal example of the deplorable 
effects of party spirit, both upon the heart and understanding.” 


“Sure I am of this—that if any improvements to this effect can be pointed out, and shewn 
to be practicable, there is no class of persons in the country by whom they would be more 
zealously advocated, than by the clergy as a body, and by the parochial clergy more especially. 
If the clergy have not been forward to enrol themselves among whatare called Church Reformers, 
it is not because they are blind to the defects that exist in some parts of our ecclesiastical system 
—such as are incident to all human institutions—or because they are averse from all innova- 
tion, merely as such. But it is because, in all the schemes that have been proposed for re- 
forming the church, they see no traces of any anxiety except for carnal things ; no zeal for 
the things which concern the Gospel, but a spirit of Sadduceeism only, which can discern no 
»rospects in religion that lie beyond the interests of this sages world. One person secks to 

nefit his estate—and he proposes to do away with tithes; another seeks to strengthen his 
party—and he proposes to turn the Bishops out of the House of Lords ; a third looks to the 
advantages of his sect—and his plan is to abolish church rates, and to obtain a share in marriage 
and burial fees. But what has all this to do with the interests of Christ’s kingdom? How 1s 
the glory of God, and the salvation of mankind, concerned in schemes of this kind? There 
may be reasons of state, such as they are, that is to say, it may serve some end of temporary 
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expedience or popularity, to diminish for ever the number of bishoprics, and to appropriate 
their revenues to secular uses, whether in Ireland or in this country. It is easy to understand 
why an owner of land should be wiles to shift the burthen of church-rates from his own 
shoulders, and make it a charge upon the tithes, and not upon the rent, as heretofore. I will 
not stoop to discuss the justice or the generosity of these or any similar propositions ; nor do 
I wish to qualify them by any offensive epithet; but we have, at least, a right to protest 
against such a being dignified with the name of Church Reform. "To proposals 
such as these, the clergy are not, and, I hope, never will be parties. But if any measure of 
reform in the church shall hereafter be brought forward, not intended to promote the private 
benefit of individuals, nor the views of any particular sect or party, but having singly in view 
the important object of rendering the property of the church more available than at present 
to the spiritual interests of our people: in that case I think I may venture to prophesy, that 
rma opposition may then spring up from other quarters, it will not be created by the 
clergy. 


~ 





SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 
( From the Gloucestershire Chronicle.) 


Why was the grant withdrawn? Because it was abused ?—No man has dared 
to insinuate such a thing. Because it was not wanted ?—Every one knew 
that with strict economy it could scarcely meet—or, to speak more plainly, 
could not meet—the exigencies of the case. Was it because the withdrawal 
of a grant of fifteen thousand pounds paid, to our own countrymen, and to be 
spent in our own colonies, could be of theslightest consequence to the country? 
The most impudent canter about retrenchment cannot seriously maintain so 
absurd an idea. Was it because the religious establishments of our colonies 
have been on too splendid a scale? No—it has ever been the shame and dis- 
grace of our Protestant country that little or no provision has been made for 
the religious instruction of her natives when once they have left her shores. 
The historian and Judge-Advocate of one of our colonies, in narrating the 
events of its fifth year, tells us, that “the clergyman, who suffered as much 
inconvenience as other people from the want of a proper place for the perform- 
ance of divine service, himself undertook to remove the evil, on finding that, 
from the pressure of other works, it was not easy to foresee when a church 
would be erected. He accordingly began one under his own inspection ; and 
chose the situation for it at the back of the huts on the east side of the Cove. 
The front was 73 feet by 15, and at right angles with the centre, projected 
another building 40 feet by 15. The edifice was constructed of strong posts, 
wattles, and plaster, and was to be thatched ;and a note informs us, that “the 
expence of building it was computed to be about forty pounds.” In very little 
more than three years afterwards, this good example was followed in an ad- 
joining settlement, though not on so grand a scale, by the formation of a 
church ‘* out of the materials of two old huts; and thus, as the historian 
remarks, “decent places of worship were now to be seen at the two principal 
settlements.” Such was the ecclesiastical establishments of a British colon 

only forty years ago, eight years after its establishment, and at a time when it 
contained 3,959 of our countrymen ; and even such, perhaps, it might not have 
been, but for the caustic remark of a papist, whose ship happened to touch at 
the port—‘* when we found a colony, the first thing we do, is to mark out the 
site of a church.” What has been our establishment in India? Let the 
brief histories of the devoted men who have been sacrificed in that vast field of 
labour, answer the question. What, in short, has been the establishment in 
any of our colonies, or the provision made in any foreign country, for the reli- 
gious instruction of our countrymen ; and where could the slender means that 
have been afforded bear any farther infliction from the crippling parsimony 
which has never afforded them to grow to healthy and vigorous maturity? 
And really we should have thought that the Bishop of Nova Scotia, who had 
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to perform a visitation of about four thousand miles, and to grope about his 
diocese in an open boat, among fogs and icebergs, would have been a most 
popular bishop with those who cannot bear that men, whose abilities and cha- 
racter would have forced them to the head of any profession, and whom the 
wisdom of our constitution has incorporated among our nobles, should ride in 
their carriages or have decent houses over their heads. 

Some other reasons must be found for the withdrawal of this grant—and, 
unhappily, they are but too obvious. In the first place, it isso much withdrawn 
from the income of the church; and is, as far as it goes, establishing and act- 
ing on the principle that the church is not to be supported by the country, but 
by voluntary contribution. Fifteen thousand pounds is not much, to be sure ; 
but small game is better than none at all—it can be taken with more ease than 
tithes, which cannot be touched without making rents totter; or voluntary con- 
tributions, which there is no pretence for touching atall. Beside this, however, 
it has a double edge—it not only withdraws fifteen thousand pounds from the 
church abroad, but it throws that burden onthe church at home. To be sure, 
the government may tell the society to do as they please about maintaining 
teachers of religion—the mother who has had her child at nurse for seven 
years, may send word to the nurse, that she is at liberty either to drown it or 
rear it, as she pleases, for the allowance will be stopped, and the child aban- 
doned—but if the woman has any heart, or any conscience, there is but one 
course which she can pursue while she has acrust to divide. Thus although 
the grant was no addition to the funds of the society, who exercised little 
more than an agency in that respect, yet the withdrawal of the grant is a dimi- 
nution of those funds; and we say that this burden is thrown upon ¢he 
church at home, not merely because we cannot expect or wish that Dissenters 
should step forward to supply the deficiency, but, because the funds of the 
society have, in fact, been in a great degree supplied by ¢he church in the more 
limited sense of the term—that is, by the clergy. By the report for the year 
1832, it appears that there were then 3454 Lay and 3876 Clerical Annual 
Subscribers, and that of the whole sum of 12,645/. 2s. 3d. paid in annual sub- 
scriptions, the latter contributed the sum of 58751! which is not much less 
than half. We mertion these facts not merely as reasons why it might be 
thought expedient to withdraw the grant, but because now that the public are 
called upon to come forward and make up the deficiency, and the society 
modestly talks of annual subscriptions of five shillings, we think it due to the 
clergy to shew that theirs have averaged above thirty shillings, 


MR. HALFORD’S SPEECH AT LEICESTER. 


«, . .. Therefore it was, he was desirous of embracing an opportunity, while he 
found himself surrounded by so many of those whom he had the honour to 
call his friends and constituents, and would ask their indulgence for a few 
moments. (Hear, hear.) That indulgence he would not abuse, however, by 
entering into any speculation as to the probable nature or extent of the changes 
we were plainly given to understand must shortly be made in the ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution, nor would he detain them with any animadversion on the de- 
tails of the measure to that effect which had already taken place in the sister 
island ; but the precedent involved and the principle acknowledged in that mea- 
sure seemed to him to be fraught with danger and alarm, and to these he 
would confine his observations. He spoke of the ascendant of a portion of 
the legislature in ecclesiastical matters; such ascendant he held to be utterly 
at variance with the principles of the constitution, and tending fearfully to Its 
destruction in matters of civil polity ; but as regarded the church, it appeared 
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to him to be characterized by a tenfold degree of mischief and injustice. (Loud 

cheers.) The authority of the House of Commons was derived from its repre- 

sentative character—it was because the wishes of all classes of the community, 

and the interests of all were supposed to be represented in that assembly, that 

they were at liberty to deal with the fortunes of all as might seem ae to 

themselves for the general good. Its doors were open to all who brought with 

them the passport of the popular choice. The dissenter and the papist en- 

tered there, and a full admission might be said to have been given to the 

broadest and most unexceptive principle of representation in the acclamation 

with which the proposal was lately received for the removal of the last disquali- 

fication from the unbelieving Jew. The followers, almost of all religions, 

might enter there—and almost the teachers too, exceptof one. He had heard 
the fierce denunciations of the Catholic against our established church—he had 
heard the licenced teacher of, he knew not what denomination of sectaries, 
exerting his eloquence with the zealand hostility of the apostle of an opposite 
doctrine, to deny the usefulness of that church, and propose the confiscation 
of her revenues ; and we knew not how long it might be before some Jewish 
rabbi, some master of Israel, might take his stand on the same board to de- 
nounce the Christian faith. But the minister of the establishment came not 
there—he alone, almost of all the world, came not there to vindicate the effi- 
cacy, and maintain the integrity of the institution to which the service of his 
life was devoted. (Cheers.) He (Mr. W.) complained not of this—he knew 
the turmoil of a popular council was alien from the office and character of a 
Christian priesthood—neither was it his object now to lament the repeal of 
those laws by which impediments had been placed in the way of the designs 
of the republican sectary, and by which the popish enemy of our worship had 
been excluded from our legislature. It was too late to deplore the surrender 
of the out-works when the citadel’ was well nigh given up—but he for one 
could have been glad to have rested his hopes on the engagement of the 
monarch—he could have rejoiced to have been allowed to consider that en- 
gagement as a last security interposed between the legislation of a po- 
pular council, and a defenceless church, sending no representatives of her 
appointed body to that council, and whose ministers made it a point of con- 
science to abstain from the contentions of party. He disclaimed the tone of 
factious invective—he breathed no spirit of religious intolerance—but he alluded 
to the subject, as to a dark and fearful anomaly in the present condition of the 
great alliance between church and state, an alliance in which the protection 
hitherto afforded on the one part has been well and amply repaid by the bene- 
fits conferred on the other—an alliance essential to the happiness of the com- 
munity, and which has contributed more to the peace and order of society than 
all the volumes of the statute book—than all the apparatus of the law, because 
it is the foundation of the public morals, and the main and indispensable stay 
and support of the public christianity.” (Loud and long cheering.) 
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( Collected from the Bishop of Exeter's Charge. ) 


Our of 628 parishes in the diocese of Exeter, the tithes are taken in kind — 
in ONE. 

As to non-residence, there is one parish with 15 people, another with 29, 
several with less than 80, and there are forty with not more than 100 
persons. 

Is a resident clergyman necessary in each of these? If not, let candid men 
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remember this when they hear that there are so many, or so many parishes 
without a resident. 


There are 628 parishes in the diocese— 


Parishes with resident incumbents . : . ° . 384 
— resident curates : . ote et ROD 
Parishes served by incumbent living within two miles, 15 

_ there being no residence See ee 
Parishes served by curates of neighbouring parishes for 99 

the same cause . . . : ° , 
Parishes withoutachurch . . . . . . 8 
Parish with only one family . . . . . . 2 
Parishes with houses preparing for resident clergyman . 10 
Vacant @ o e . . . oO o oe 12 
609 


Of the remaining 19, the Bishop states, that, if his limits permitted, an 
equally good account could be given. To this must be added, that there 
being 384 parishes where the incumbent is resident, and 162 where the curate 
is so, and 70 parishes in which no clergyman is resident, the first class (that 
with resident incumbent) has a population of 600,000; the second, (with 
resident curates,) of 162,000; and the third, (with no resident,) of 14,864. 
Thus, though the number of parishes without a resident incumbent is one- 
ninth, the population of these is only one fifty-third. Let this fact be remem- 
bered also by candid declaimers against church evils. 

As to curates, there are 173 with care of parishes, of whom none has less 
than 75/. per annum—except in one or two cases where the living is less than 
75l. Forty-five have stipends between 751. and 100/.; eighty have stipends 
from 1001, to 190/.; and one has 220/. per annum. 

There are 93 assistant curates. 


(The Editor cannot but here refer to what was said in this Magazine, when 
the ecclesiastical commission was issued, to the effect that clergy ought to be 
allowed to return the salaries of assistant curates as a deduction from their 
income. They who call out most loudly against the avarice and the carelessness 
of the clergy cannot say that they keep curates either for the pleasure of pay- 
ing them, or from any high notions of professional duty. These persons 
must, therefore, allow that such curates are employed of necessity—i. e., that 
the deduction made by these curates’ stipend is a necessary deduction. In this 
return, then, we see that nearly one-sixth of the livings require, or, at all 
events, have an assistant curate, either from the size of the parish, or the age 
and infirmity of the incumbent. Probably this is a fair average. At least 
there is no reason why it should not apply to other dioceses. If it does, there 
will be at least 1500 assistant curates employed. And their stipends will 
amount to not much, or at all, less than 100,000/. per annum, and probably to 
much more. In fact, as in large parishes, their work is heavy, and in cases 
of old age and infirmity, they have all the duty, probably 90/. per annum. 
would not be too high an average. Then, if there were only 1000 employed, 
this would give 90,000/, per annum.] 





ON NATIONAL AND OTHER SCHOOLS FOR POOR CHILDREN. 
(Concluded from page 688.) 


VII, BOOKS, AND WHAT IS TAUGHT IN PISSENTING SCHOOLS. 


1. Masters introduce what books they please. 
2. Carpenter’s Spelling Book, &c. Murray’s Introduction to English 
Grammar 
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3. Reading Books :—Pinnock’s English ; Instructive‘Extraets, &c. Dublin ; 
Class Book, &c., of the Sunday School Union Society ;Campbell's Eco- 
nomic Instructor ; Familiar Dialogues; Gall’s Works; Sessional Books, 
&c, ; Advice on leaving School. 
. History (1) of England; (2) Sacred and Profane. 
. Geography, with maps 
- Mental, and the higher branches of arithmetic; mensuration, diagrams, &c. 
. Outlines of phrenology, with models of the human head, &c, ; “ Lessons 
on Objects,” &c. 
- Religious :—(1) Catechism of Lord’s Prayer; Practical Instructions, 
by way of Question and Answer ; Assembly’s Catechism, &c, 
(2.) Bible Stories, by Miss Horsley, and by Wood; Selections from 
Scripture, Sunday School Union Society; Selections by 
Yates ; Sacred Preceptor. 
(3.) Hymns for Infant Minds, by Yates; Mrs. Barbauld’s; The 
Honeysuckle. 
(4.) Wood’s Prayers for Sunday Schools, 
9. About one-half of the schools have Libraries attached to them. . 


oo NOMS 


Vill, VARIOUS PRACTICES, &e., AS OBSERVED IN DIFFERENT. SCHOOLS; 
SOME TO BE COMMENDED, OTHERS TO BE AVOIDED. 


1, wees on paper, both in copy and cyphering books, (1) not allowed 
at all. 
(2.) Write on paper twice a week, ) 
(3.) Two classes write in the same book in succession ; Ist class write 
regularly through; then the 2nd class write across. 
(4.) Write on small loose pieces of paper. 
2. The children get by heart, and repeat once a week, “ The School 
Regulations.” 

3. The registers of attendance and standing in class called over, every 
morning and evening. 

4. The Ist class not allowed to read the New Testament, nor the 2nd class 
the Old. 1st class read the Old Testament one part of the day, and 
some “‘ profane” book the other. 

° 5. In the Unitarian schools, (1) not only the meaning of words is asked, 

but their etymology. \ , 

(2.) They pretend to teach the children a great variety of learning, 
and to carry them farther than in other schools. 

(3.) The children are of rather a superior class. 

(4.) They are not in general the children of Unitarian parents ; one 
half, or more, belong to the church of England. 

(5.) They have books under the name of Catechisms, &c., and books. 

(6.) The schools adjoin to Unitarian chapels, whither they are taken 
on Sundays. ; 

(7.) The schools are represented as flourishing, and as always having 
numerous candidates for admission. 

6. Monthly accounts kept of those who leave school, with particulars of 

the reasons, &c. 

7. Master reads a whole sentence in a book of history, &c., and all the boys 
repeat it together after him. , 

8. (1) Synonymous terms for hard words are substituted by the scholars as 
they read their lessons ; (2) after spelling each difficult word, its mean- 
ing and part of speech are often given. 

i 9. Teachers in schools are generally taken from the higher classes, 


ethene PE 


ae Week WYO 


(1.) They are appointed,—one boy to each class, (1) without any 
definite limit as to time, or (2) they are changed at various 
periods, as every three months, &c. 

(2.) There are two, or more, sets of teachers, who execute the office 

in turns. 
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(1.) Two sets of teachers change (1) cach morning and after. 
noon; (2) daily; (3) every two or three days; (4) 
weekly; (5) every two weeks; (6) monthly; and (7) 
every two months. 

(2.) Three sets of teachers change, in girls’ schools, weekly, 
monthly, or according to work. 

(3.) Four sets change weekly; every two weeks; and monthly. 

(4.) Five sets change daily. 

3. Sometimes the monitors or teachers are appointed to that 
office as a punishment ; their time of teaching depends on their 
offence ; commonly one week, but if any negligence or fault 
be committed the period is prolonged. 


10. Masters and mistresses pay for an assistant each out of their share of 


the weekly pence. 


11. Psalmody ts practised one hour every Friday afternoon. 
12. Apprentices bound for six years have 120/. ; the 7th year, 60/7. ; the 8th, 


89l. In other schools the amount much less. 


13. Delible ink on durable paper (tablets) is used instead of slates and paper. 


Children pay for the tablets. 


14. Inventions for calculating figures and working sums, frames, boards, &c. 


mG bo 


6. 
7. 
8. 


IX. DEFECTS IN SOME NATIONAL SCHOOLS, ETC. 


- No marked books. 

. No questions asked as to sense of passages or meaning of words. 

. No prompting and taking of places. 

. (1) General caning and strapping by masters; rods used by mistresses, 


particularly in dissenting* schools. 
(2.) Allowing the teachers to strike boys. This is also very preva- 
lent in Methodist and other schools. 
(3.) Setting boys or girls who commit some trifling irregularity 
to stand on the forms, &c. 


. Asserting it to be a rule of national schools not under any circumstances 


to teach farther than the four simple rules of arithmetic; and, there- 
fore, (1) making little or no progress ; (2) having no boys above 8 or 
9 years old; (3) being very unpopular; (4) becoming mere initiatory 





= 


schools for the dissenters; and (5) excusing inefficiency by alleging a . 


restriction. 

Having no copy or cyphering books. 

Boys not able to say the church catechism. 

The arrangements in girls’ schools, especially amongst the dissenters, are 
extremely defective. ; 

(1.) In many they keep no account of the classes, and the daily at- 
tendance; they cannot even tell how many belong to each 
class, or how many are present in school on any given day. 

(2.) They have no account of the numbers who leave, or why they 
leave, or from what class. 


Oss. It is very extraordinary, that in so few schools any account is kept, 
or inquiry made, as to the reasons of children leaving the schools, as to the 
attainments they have made, as to the employments to which they engage 
themselves, or as to their future behaviour in life. For what end were schools 
founded? How far do we attain that end? How many youths have been 
discharged properly qualified for their duties in society? What record is kept 
of their conduct in school? How do they behave after they leave it? These 
and many other serious questions should be kept in view by the committees 
of all schools; or they run the risk of being justly charged with great culpa- 
bility in neglecting to secure the fruits of that field which they have under- 
taken to cultivate to the best advantage. I am, Rev. Sir, 





Your obedient humble servant, R. W. B. 


* In a dissenting school, a boy, as a punishment, was fastened by a rope round his 


body to the leg of a table, which stood in the middle of the school. 
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Act, the Beer, increasing evils of, iii. 227 
—Petition against, iii. 351 

Adultery, Cases of, letter on, iii. 183 

Agricultural Labour, strongly recom- 
mended to prevent the increase of crime, 
iii. 115 

Alban’s, (St.) Restoration of the Abbey 
of, iii. 112 

Allotment System, excellent Effects of the, 
iii. 110 

Althorpe, (Lord, ) Extract from his Speech 
on the Revenues of the Church of Ire- 
land, iii. 358 

America, the reformed Catholic Church in, 
iv. 

Ancient Burial Ground, Discovery of an, 
iii. 229 


— iv. 19, 146,261, 390, 508, 617, 
75 


Anti-tithe Meeting, Account of an, iii. 229 

Arabic Manuscript, Translation from an, 
iv. 202 

Architecture, English, iii. 22—Historical 
Notices and Description of Christian, in 
England, iii. 523, iv. 746 

“—— Sermon preached at Salisbury, iv. 


Association, Chester District, First Re- 
port of the, for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, iii. 349 

Augmentation of poor livings, iii. 214— 
Of the Vicarage of Pytchley, iii. 100 

Auto-biography of “ Oh!”, iv. 783 
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Baden, Requisition of the Chapter of Of- 
fenburg for a reform in the Roman 
Catholic ritual, iii, 237 

Balsham Church, Cambridgeshire, ac- 
count of, (with an engraving, ) iii. 269 

— publication of, on the, iv. 181, 318, 


Bath, Abbey Church of, outrageous pro- 
ceedings at the, iv. 475—Restorations 
and Improvements in the, iv. 711 
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Bedfordshire, state of livings in, iii. 479 
Beer-shops, extract from Mr. Majendie’s 
report on their evil tendency, iii. 603 
Bemerton Church, description of, (with 

an engraving, ) iii. 411 
a club, St. Mary's, letter on the, iii, 
87 ' 


Bethel Flag Union, the, Dr. Styles and 
Dr. Cox, iv. 812 

Bible, Errors in the, false statement con- 
cerning the, in Mr, Curtis’s pamphlet, 
iii. Order, &c., in the edition ot 
1611, iii. 457—Letter from Mr. Offor 
on the Oxford, iii. 458 

Biblical Cabinet, iii. 77, 580—iv. 557 

Births and Marriages, iii. 109, 225, 385, 
498, 621, 743—iv. 110, 228, 346, 466, 
584, 704 

Bishops, appointment of, by the State, iv. 
290 


Bishopsbourne Church, the living of the 
celebrated Hooker, description of, (with 
an engraving, ) iii. ]32 

Blanket Club, account of a, at Goudhurst, 
iii. 112 

Bowles’ (Rev. W. L.) letter to Lord 
Henley on English Cathedral Estab- 
lishments, iv. 324 

Brentwood, meeting of clergy at, iii. 745 

Breviaries, translations from ancient, iv. 
62 


l 

Bricked Graves, Query respecting the right 
of burial in churches without, iv. 795 

Bridge, (Rev. Bewick,) notice of, iii. 74] 

Bristol Cathedral, iv. 231—College, in- 
crease of Students in, iii. 501 

Burial Service, Discipline of the church, 
iv. 4 

Burnet’s Lives, Bishop Jebb’s edition of, 
iii. 464 

Byron, (Lord,) review of his Life and 
Character, iv. 327 
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Canada, Population of Lower, iv. 690 
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Canterbury, Archbishop of, his reply to an 
address of the clergy, iii, 113—Judg- 
ment of, in appeal, iv. 332—Speech on 
the Irish Church Temporalities’ Bill, 
iv. 457—his Confirmations, 563 — 
Speech on the Jewish Civil Disabilities’ 
Bill, iv. 573 

Carbery, (Lord,) Speech of, at Stamford, 
at the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, iii. 598 

Cathedral Institutions, the great benefit to 
the church derived from, iii. 

Catholic clergy in France, list of the, iv. 
215—Magazine, iii. 65—morality of the, 
iv. 200 

Cities of the Plain, on the destruction of 
the, iii, 662 

Channing, ( Dr.) his Discourses, iii. 308 

Chapel Wanted ! iv. 658 

Charities, clerical subscribers to, number 
of, iii. 294 

Charity, Modesty and, iii. 322—and Fan- 
tasy, posthumous, iv. 671 

Chartham Chureh, Kent, description of, 
(with an engraving, ) iii, 647 

Chester, paucity of non-residents in the 

iocese of, iii, 483 

Children, Poor, on National and other 
schools for, iv. 567 

er ita Sehelling's Lectures on, iii. 
52 


Church, the Primitive, iii. 470, 697—Ori- 

ay founded and endowed in Eng- 
nd, Protestant and not Popish, iii. 12) 

— Anglo-Saxon, correspondent in belief 
with the English Protestant, iii. 123, 
124—Notices in, iii. 687—Irish, a Bill 
for seizing the property of the, iii. 389 
—Enmity to the, and present duty of 
the clergy, iii. S86—Reasons for sup- 
porting the, ili. 628—~Hssays on the, iv. 
62—New, iv. 575—Learned Assailants 
of the, iv. 682 

Church Matters, iv. 691 

Church and State, Project of Henry II. 
for uniting, iv. 255, 376, 607 

Churches, on building, iii. 805 

Churches, Use of, iv. 792 

Churchwardens, on the Duties of, iii. 675 
— Accounts, extracts from, iii. 418, 653 
—iv. 146 

Clarendon, Warnings from, iv. 54—Ap- 
plication of passages to the present 
times, iv. 55, 313 

Clarke, ( Archdeacon,) his eloquent charge 
at Salisbury, iv, 237 

Clergy who have left the church, iii, 202 
—the Welsh, iii. 590—Erroneous state- 
ments concerning the number of Eng- 
lishmen appointed to Welsh livings, by 
Lords Westminster and King, id,—The 
Established, iv. 448—QOn uniformity 
among the, iv. 646—Contribations to 
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the, iv, 441—Irish, Protest of the, iv. 
690 


Clerical Institution, iv. 352 
Clothing Club at Farthinghoe, account of 
the, iii. 69 
Collect before Sermon, iii. 182, 686—iv. 
188, 645 
Coming of the Son of Man,on the, iv.36,767 
Commissioners of Charities, their expen- 
diture, iv. 215 
Common Prayer, remarks on the liberties 
taken with the, in recent editions, iv. 793 
Commandments, Division of the, iii. 688 
Confirmation, on, iv. 553, 790, 791 
Congregational Magazine, reply to the, 
iii. 701 
Consecration of the church at Perry Barr, 
Staffordshire, iv. 354 
Conservative Principles, iv. 51 
Convocations, on the English, iv. 121 
Corn-rent, Plan of, letter from Mr. Jago 
to the Bishop of Bath and Wells, iii. 203 
Country Parishioners, Addresses to, iii.705 
Cowper, Life of, by Mr. Taylor, iii. 197 
Cranmer, Archbishop, Mr. Le Bas’ Life 
of, iii. 589 
Crisis, the present, conduct of the Clergy 
and Laity, iv. 653 
Crosby Hall, on the restoration of, iv. 660 
Curates, letter respeeting, iii. 67—Editor’s 
note, iii. 68 
Curtis, (Mr.) his misrepresentations ex- 
posed, iii, 329—Further notice of iii. 
596, 703 
Cyrus, remarks on the name of, iii. 279 
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David, (St.) College of, iv. 640 

Decision with regard to Church-rates at 
Portsea, iv. 706 

Demolition of the church of Rathaspect, 
in Ireland, iv, 238 t 

Dibdin, ( Dr.) his Lent Lectures, iv. 67 

Diocesan Courts, Remarks on the propo- 
sal for the abolition of, iii. 444—Juris- 
diction, iv. 785 

Diocese of Dromore, Petition from the, 
against the suppression of certain 
bishops in Ireland, iv-494 

Dissent, remarks on causes of, in W ales, 
iii. 355 ats 

Dissenter, letter from a, iii, 289-——Editor's 
comments, iii. 

Dissenters, Objects of the, iii. 354—Nam- 
ber of, exaggerated, iii. 356— Disappro- 
val of the better class of, of the attacks 
on the Church of England, iii. 474 

Dissenting Ministers who have entered 
the Church, iii. 480, 595—Persuasiov, 
secession from, iv. 683—Journals, iii. 96 
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Divorce, Right of, to be claimed, iii, 322 
—Opinions on, in the Monthly Reposi- 
tory, iii. 466 

’ Donations, Dr. Woodhouse's, to the pa- 

rish of Stoke-upon-Trent, in Stafford- 

shire, iii. 185—of the Ear] of Egre- 

mont tothe Chichester Infirmary, iv. 


Duddo Chapel, description of, with a view 
and plan, ( wood-cut, ) iii. 602 

Durham Cathedral, recent discoveries in, 
iv. 112—Diocese of, account of the dis- 
tribution of funds for the Augmentation 
of small livings in, iii, 189—University 
of, iv, 329, 447 
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Ecclesiastical Courts, iv. 548—Statistics in 
Essex, iv. 550— Intelligence, ( England, 
Scotland, and Ireland,) iii. 101, 216, 
378, 491, 612, 735—iv. 98, 218, 340 
463, 577, 698—History, Waddington’s, 
Observations on, iv. 299 

Edinburgh University, Inerease of Stu- 
dents in, iii. 117 ; 

Education Returns, iv. 463—Schemes, 


iv. 56 

Eldon, ( Earl of,) church at Kingston, in 
ae Isle of Purbeck, rebuilt by him, iii. 
] 

Ember-week Prayers, on the Use of the, 
iil, 457 

Emigrants, the Willingham, Letters from, 
in America, iii. 212 

Emigration to America, iv. 198 

Endowments, on, iii. 685 

Enoch, the prophecy of, iv. 417 

Episcopal Church, American, iv. 198 

Ephesians, Epistle to the, iv. 776 

Established Church, the principles of the, 
with regard to the exercise of free inquiry 
and the rights of private judgment, iii. 
I—Does not attempt to deprive her 
members of those rights, 2, 6—Puri- 
tanism not the cause of civil and religi- 
ous liberty, 3—Original Puritans have 
no affinity with modern dissenters, 4~ 
Evidence in Walker’s “ Sufferings of the 
Clergy” of the persecutions authorized 
by the Puritans, 5—The Established 
Church considered by foreign churches 
the bulwark of religious freedom, 6— 
Defended from the attacks of modern 
dissenters, ib. — Why dissenters are 
termed schismatic, 8—On the connexion 
of the, with the-judicial and legislative 
functions of the state, 241—Grounds for 
upholding an, 468 

Evelyn, his Diary, Selections from, iii. 41, 

159, 418—iv, 752 


Events of the Month, iii. 11] 
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Evidences of Christianity, Bishop M‘II- 
vaine’s, iv. 68 

Exeter, ( Bishop of) number confirmed by 
him on his primary visitation, iv. 586— 
Cathedral, improvements in, iv. 1})— 
Proofs of residence in his diocese, de- 
rived from his charge, iv, 817 


F 
Factories, the, iii. 318, 565—necessity for 


legislative enactments concerning 

ae Million of, an irreligious work, iv. 
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Falsehoods about the clergy, iii. 716 

Farmers’ Servants, fees from, iv. 333 

Fathers, Letters on the church of the, iv. 
421, 540, 640, 763 

Fees of Consecration, falsehood contra- 
dicted, iii. 475— Bishop's, iv. 328—Sur- 
plice, 648 

Festival of the Sons of the Clergy, iv. 233 

Finch, Mr., Speech of, at Stamford, iii. 598 

Fire at Boughton church, in Kent, iii, 229 

Font at Walsingham church, two of the 
popish sacraments represented on the, 
with a wood-cut, iv. 143 

Fund, Apprenticing, iv. 333 
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Gabell, (Dr.) monument to, and inscrip- 
tion, iii. 

Glebe Houses, on building, on small liv- 
ings, iii. 306 

Gloucester, Address to the Bishop of, iii. 
478— Extracts from his speech at Chel- 
tenham, iii. 597 

Good Friday, communion on, iii, 687 ; iv. 
57, 183, 185, 443, 554 

Gospel, Society for the Propagation of the, 
iv. 559 

Greek Press, Vindication of the early 
Parisian, iii. 283, 427, 548, 658; iv. 
29, 161, 276, 411, 530, 632, 757 

Grove, new church built at, iii, 110 

Grotius, Extracts from Burigny’s Life of, 
iii. 705 

Gurney’s (Mr. Baron) Charge to the Jury 
at Lewes, iii, 115 
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Halford, Mr., his speech at Leicester, on 


church representation in the House of 
Commons, iv. 816. 
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Hamlet of Bitton, Vicar’s tithes, iii. 707 

Hampole, Hermit of, iv. 261, 390, 508, 
617 

Hawkins’s( Dr.) Discourses on some of the 
principal objects and uses of the histori- 
cal Scriptures of the Old Testament, iii. 
578 

Henry VIII., Prayers from his Primer, 
iv. 512, 625 

Herbert, (George) rector of Bemerton, 
Wilts, iv. 412 

Holidays, (The) their effect upon the 
mind, iii, 29 

Hooker, his views of state interference in 
matters spiritual, iv. 494 

Horsley, Mr., his letter to the Editor on 
the late Bishop of St. Asaph’s Remarks 
on Daniel and St. John, iv. 717 

Hounslow Subscription School, sermon 
preached in aid of, by the Bishop of 
London, iii. 231 

Howitt, his work on the History of 
Priestcraft, &c. reviewed and exposed, 
iv. 70 
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India, Church in, iv. 499 

Indigent Clergy, annual meeting of sub- 
scribers for the relief of the, iv. 477 

Infidelity, Unwearied endeavours of the 
religious Societies to check the progress 
of, iii. 231 

Inquiry into the state of livings, iv. 215 

Invocation to Saints, not practised by the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, iii. 124 

Ireland, Church of, Revenues of the, iii. 
354 

Irish Church, Tithes of the clergy, iii. 99— 
Value of benefices in, 750—Bill, 674~ 
Petition against, 718 — Ecclesiastical 
Commission, iv. 688 


Jesus, the Propheey of, iii. 54 

Jewel, ( Bishop) his Letters, iv. 620 

Jews, Expenses of religious establishments 
among the, iv. 316 

Jezebel, the case of, iv. 442 

John the Baptist and Elias, iv. 77]. 

Jones's (Rev. R.) Introductory lecture 
on political economy, delivered at King’s 
College, iii. 580 

Jubilee at Eltham, iv. 471 

Judas Torches, Conjectures respecting, iv. 
21 

Juvenile Crime, Causes of, Recommenda- 
tions of the Middlesex Grand Jury for 
the prevention of, ui. 113 
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Kensington Gravel Pits, new School 
opened at, iii. 230 

King’s College, Liberal spirit prevailing 
it, iii. 231 

Kirk of Scotland, iv. 546 

Kirkstall Church, Restoration of, iv. 118 

Knowledge, on the diffusion of, iii. 562 
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Labour Rate, iii. 211, 422, 500, 570, 573, 
684, 746; iv. 432, 678. 

Ladye Chapel, Restoration of the, iii. 231 

Lamartine, Meditations Poetiques de, 
ili. 396, 535, 642; iv. 14 

Land granted to the poor in Gloucester- 
shire by Lords Fortescue and Harrowby, 
and Sir Thomas Phillips, iii. 228 

Law of Pews, iii. 746; iv. 75 

Laymen, Speeches of, in support of the 
church, iii. 598 

Leases, Bishops’, iv. 566 

Le Clere, on the Cinyras and Ammon 
of, iv. 789° 

Lectures, Weekly, iii. 298, 435, 437, 574, 
976, 677, 679, 681 

Leighlin and Ferns, the Bishop of, Letter 
from the, to the clergy of the united 
dioceses, on the Church Temporalities 
Act, iv. 742 

Libel on the Church, iii. 117 

Liberality of the Marquis of Bath, iii. 233 

Liturgy, on the evils of an alteration of 
the, iii. 5}04—On the authority neces- 
sary to alter the, iv. 45—Reform of 
the, iv. 438 

Livings, on the patronage of, iv. 284 

London University, debt of the, iii. 503 

Lord’s Day, on the right observance of the, 
ili. 669—Petition for the better ob- 
servance of the, iv. 215 

Loughrea Church, Destruction of, by 
lightning, iii. 117 

Lunatic Asylum, Middlesex County, iv. 
47: 

Lyall, Archdeacon. His remarks on the 
property of the church, iv. 814 

Lynecombe, St. Mark's church, Account 
of a beautiful stained glass window at, 
ill, 233 
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Magazine, Catholic, iii. 594, 704; iv. 561 
— Congregational, iii. 592 

Magi, (The) from the Sun Rising, iii. 
163— Doubts as to their identity, 165— 
Various denominations and legends, 167 
—QOpinion with regard to their being 
Samarians, 169 


Manifestation, extraordinary, in Park 
Chapel, Chelsea, iv. 474 

Mant, ( Bishop) Sonnet by, iii. 194 

Martin’s illustrations of the Bible, iii. 465 

Mattei, (Saverio) a distinguished scholar, 
his sacred poetry, iii. 10 

Mausoleum in Waldeshare Park, conse- 
eration of, iv. 471 

Medal commemorative of the cholera at 
Bilston, iv. 354 

Memorials of Oxford, iii. 77, 464 ; iv. 445, 
558; of Salisbury, iii. 465; iv. 558 

Milton, his Life and ‘Times, by J. Ivimey, 
iii. 198 

Miniature Friars, Description of, iii. 237 

Modesty, Evangelical Magazine, iii. 704 

Monstrans, a, iii. 38 

Murder of a Protestant Clergyman in Ire- 


land, iii. 117 
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New Books, iii. 118, 238, 387, 506, 627, 
751; iv. 119,239, 359, 479, 595, 715 

New churches, good effects of, iii. 230 

New Monthly Magazine, cruel and illibe- 
ral attack upon the late Lord Tenterden, 
iii. 93 

Nicholas, (St.) Leicestershire, Account 
of, (with an engraving,) iii. 52 

Nicol, ( Dr.) his translation of an Arabic 
MS., iv. 202 

Norris, (John) iii. 412 

Northumberland, Clerical Charities in, iv. 
674 

Notices and Reviews, iii. 75, 192, 308, 
460, 578, 689; iv. 64, 193, 322, 445, 
554, 632—of the Olden Time, iii. 38, 
157, 269, 417, 545 

Nuisance, the Beer Shop, crime attributed 
to, iv. 709 
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Obelisk erected at Gateshead, iv. 350 

Obligation, the present, of primitive prac- 
tice, iv. 749 

Observance of the Sabbath, Resolutions 
for the, iii. 748—on the Bill to pro- 
mote the, iv. 803 

Offenders, Juvenile, education and reform 
of, iii. 116 

Old Hetty, a tale, iii. 638 

Old Times compared with the present, iv. 
481 

Opinion, on the general sources of reli- 
gious, i. 508 

Orders, preparations for, iv. 430, 648 

Ordination, Episcopal, Dr. Arnold and, 
iv. 781 

Oxford Bibles, iii, 329 
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Parabolic Scripture, on, iii, 44 
Parish Clerks, iii, 456 
Parish Churches :—Balsham, iii. 269; 
Bemerton, iii. 411; Bishopsbourne, iii. 
132; Boldre, iv. 502; Buxted, iv. 6] l; 
Chartham, iii, 647; Walsingham, iv. 
139; Warblington, iv. 382 
Parishes, union of, iv. 180 
Parr, Dr. ; yaluable MSS. bequeathed by 
him to Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
iii. LO 
Parry’s (Rev. T.) Practical Exposition 
of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, 
iii. 194 
Parson, a title of honour, not a taunting 
epithet, iii. 135 
Past Times, notices of, from law books, 
iii. GSO 
Patronage of the Church of Scotland, ive 
239 
Paul, St., his style, iv. 317 
Peel, Sir Robert, his Speech at Birming- 
ham, at the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, iv. 590 
Penance, iv. 714 
Penny Club, in Kent, for providing the 
poor with clothing, iii, 501 
Pews, not general before the Reformation, 
iii. 40 ; the laws of, iii. 746, iv. 75 
Philosophical Society at Cambridge, pro- 
ceedings of the, iii. 497 
Phipps, Rev. Mr., his reply to Mr. Ma- 
thews’ attack on the church, iv. 590 
Pitt Press, opening of the, at Cambridge, 
iii. 740 
Pluralities and Curates, iii. 175;  resi- 
dence of incumbents and working clergy, 
262; abolition of, 449; on, 561 
Poetry, Thoughts upon Sacred, iv. 250 
Political Economists and the Poor, iii. 95 
Poor, expenses of a farm hired to give em- 
ployment to the, iv. 76 
Poor Laws, extracts from the information 
received from the Commissioners rela- 
tive to the, iii, 581—Commission, iv. 
689 
Preferments, Cathedral, use of, iii. 443 
Price of Funds, Markets, &c. iii. 119, 
238, 507, 627, 751; iv. 119, 240, 359, 
479, 595, 715 
Priory of St. Leonard’s, Stamford, de- 
struction of, iii. 113 
Prometheus Vinetus, accused of being a 
work of an immoral and irreligious ten- 
dency, iii. 287—Charge repelled, iv. 59 
Pronunciation and Rhyme, remarks on, 
iii. O45 
Property, Church, petition for the security 
of, iv. 230 
Prophecy of our Lord, on the, ili. 438 
Prophetical periods, of the, iv. 717 
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Protest against the third reading of the 
Irish Church Reform Bill, by Lord 
Ellenborough, iv. 330 

Psalmody, Italian, iii. 9—Bishop Horne’s 
opinion of psalmody in general— Speci- 
mens of Saverio Mattei’s sacred poetry, 
10, 12, 13—Parochial, 178, 179, 682, 
685— Uniformity in, iv. 157 

Publicans and Beer Houses, iv. 215 

Pulpit and Reading Desk, on the, iv. 434 

Purgatory, belief in doubtful, of the An- 
glo-Saxon church, iii. 124 

Puritans, on the, iii. 291 


Q 


Quadripartite and Tripartite Division of 
Tithes, essay on, iv. 195 
Qualifications for Orders, iv. 794 
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Rainbow, the, a prophetie sign, iii. 275, 
430— Remarks on the, with reference 
to, in Scripture, iii. 667 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, ‘T'ytler’s Life of, iii. 
SSO 

Rates, on Church, iv. 675, 683—Resist- 
ance of, iv. 114, 810 

Rating of small ‘Tenements, iv. 214 

Reform, on Church, iii. 78, 215, 360, 
484, 603, 720—What are the prospects 
of benefit from the projected, iii. 82— 
Mr. Girdlestone’s pamphlet on, 92— 
Defensor and Lord Henley, 174—Dr. 
Arnold on, iv. 40, 443— Remarks on 
works on, ili. 312, 465 

Registers, extracts from parish, iv. 444 

Registration Bill, the, iii. 592 

Remarks on St. Luke (xxi. 32), iii. 170— 
On Romans (xii. 30), 280—On the 
writer of the article on parabolical scrip- 
ture, iii. 191]—On Matthew (xviii. 1, 
&e.), iii. 565—On Ephesians (iv. 17~— 
24), iv. 58—On Philippians (ii. 13), 
iv. 49—On the Act3&4 William LV. 
entitled “an Act to alter and amend the 
laws relating to the Temporalities of the 
Chureh of Ireland,” iv. 797—On the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, iv. 
815 

Report of the Incorporated Society for 
promoting the Enlargement &c. of 
Churches, iii. 477, 597 ; iv. 74, 211 

Repository, the Monthly; tirade against 
the army, iii, 595—Disgraceful and 
fearful expression of hatred and level- 
ing illustrated by a paper in, iv. 564 

Residence, clergy, iv. 572 

Revenue of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, iv. 690 

Revenues of the Church of England, iii. 
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Revolutionary Symptoms, present and 
past, iv. 308 

Rome, Bishop of, iv. 287 

Royal Humane Society, report of proceed- 
ings of, iii. 231 

Russia, schools and seminaries in, iii, 237 


Sabbath, the, iii. 260— Petitions, 503 

Sacraments, the, ili, 448—Exhortation to 
communicate omitted, 449 

Sacred Poetry, iii. 43, 161, 273, 420, 542, 
635; iv. 22, 150, 265, 394, 514, 627, 753 

Salisbury Cathedral, ancient table in the 
Chapter House of; letter from Canon 
Bowles, iii. l84— Drawing of, preserved, 
iii. 460 

Savings Banks, report of, iii. 226, 228 

Schools, Sunday, iii. 299, 567, 671— Parish 
and other, iv. 185, 55l1—For poor 
children, on national and other, iv. 685, 
818 

Scottish Episcopal Church, history of the, 
iii. 14—Defended by Bishop Skinner, 
I8—Union with the English clergy 
effected by Bishop Sandford, 20—Pro- 
ceedings and history of the, 127, 130, 
253; iv. 361 

Schoolmasters’ Society, letter upon the, 
iii, 232 

Sculpture, illustrations of modern, iii. 78 

Septuagint, remarks on the, ili. 49 

Sermon and Prayers, iv. 796 

Sermon in blank verse, iii. 75—Others, 
where published, iii. 460 

Sermons, by the Rev. C. Girdlestone, iii. 
309, 691; iv. G82—Rev. W. S. Cole, 
iii, 311—Rev. A. Campbell, iii. 311— 
Rev. C. W. Le Bas, iii. 464—Arch- 
deacon Wix, iii. 464—Rev. W. Strong, 
iii. 691—F. Skurray, B.D., iv. 65— 
Rev. J. Slade, 66—Dr. Creswell, 66— 
Bishop Onderdonk, 198—Dr. Russell, 
199— Dr. O’Brien, 322 — Rev. H. 
Hughes, 323--J. Keble, M.A. 323— 
Bishop of Calcutta, 326—Rev. J. An- 
derson, 326— Rev. J. H. Hastings,326, 
Rev. H. Raikes, 326—Rev. P. Hall, 
326—Rev. A. Goode, 326—J.J. Blunt, 
B.D., 326—Rev. C. Benson, 328— 
Rev. R. L. Freer, 446—R. W. An- 
derson, 555—Rev. J. Brown, and Rev. 
T. Mortimer, 558—Rev. M. Harrison, 
558—Rev. E. J. Evans, 681 

Service, church, iv. 187 

Service Time, Notices in, iv, 650 

Sinclair, Rev. J., Dissertations vindicating 
the Church of England, iii. 195 

Sion Chapel, Middlesex, extraordinary 
scene at, iv. 708 
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Skinner, Bishop. His reply to Dr. 


Campbell's lectures and address to the 
University of Aberdeen, iii. 118 
Societies :— 
Clapton Provident, iii, 57 
Temperance, iii. 62, ]11, 173, 230, 
301, 452 
Visiting, iii. 64 
For Promoting Christian Knowledge 
in Foreign Parts, iii. 205, 476, 598 
iv. 315 
For the Education of the Poor, iii. 
205, 600 
For the Suppression of Juvenile Va. 
grants, iii. 231 
Taunton Mendicity, iii. 233 
Home Missionary, iii. 322 
Incorporated, for Promoting the En- 
largement and Building of Churches, 
iii, 349, 477, 597—iv. 74, 211, 710 
National Education, iii. 446—iv. 567 
Clergy Orphan Incorporated, iii. 473— 
iv. 332 
Ashmolean, iii. 504 
British and Foreign Bible, iii. 707 
Church Missionary, iii. 708 
Religious Tract, iii. 709 
King’s College, iii. 712 
British and Foreign School, iii. 713 
Mendicity, iii. 747 
London Hibernian School, iii. 747 
Newfoundland and_ British North 
America, iii. 747 
Sunday School in Ireland, iv. 213 
Governess Mutual Assurance, iv. 333 
Labourer’s Friend, iv. 563, 749 
Derby Tract, iv. 586 
Church Building, iv. 659 
Societies, on Church, letter from Pres- 
byter, iv. 177 
Socinian testimony to the usefulness of an 
establishment, iti. 172 
Son of Man, on the Coming of the, iv. 
167 
Speculum Gregis, useful work, ill. 443 
Speeches, The, at St. Paul’s School, iii. 
138 
Stanley, (Mr.) his speech on the Irish 
Church Temporalities Bill, iv. 172 
Sub-deacons, on, iv. 56 
Subscribers to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, iii. 481 
Subscriptions, Clerical, iii. 352 — towards 
the re-construction of the parochial 
church of St. Michael, Stamford, 
iv. 79 


Testimonials to Clergymen, iii, 110, 442 
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Tithes, Letter on, by a Norfolk Rector, 
iii. 180—amount of compensation for 
unpaid, returned to Government by 
Mr. Palliser, of Crook, iii. 214—peti- 
tion from the Society of Friends re- 
specting, iv. 202 

Theological Literature, Index to, a desi- 
deratum, Hi. 182 

— be Lamented, iii. 595—mere, 
IV. de 

Thomas a Becket, iii. 31, 140, 899, 525— 
his murder, with an engraving from 
an ancient fresco painting, iv. 241 

Transubstantiation, not deemed necessary 
to salvation, even by the church of 
Rome, till 1215—doctrine of, not held 
by the Anglo-Saxon church, iii, 123 

Travels of an Irish Gentleman in search 
of a Religion, iv. 26, 149, 153, 267, 
401, 518, 661— Review of, iii. 690 

Trias :— 

Gibbons v. the Bishop of Ely, iii. 98, 
300 

Eve v. Parish of South Ockendon, iii. 
206 

Clift v. Parish of South Ockendon, ib, 

White v. Wilcox, ib. 

Wilcox v. White, iv. 75 

Brown v. Attorney-General, iii. 207 

Attorney - General v. Skinners’ Com- 
pany, ib. 

Rex v. the Justices of Somersetshire, 
iii. BOL 

Bird v. the Executors of Smith, iii. 477 

In the matter of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, ib. 

Lambert v. Fisher and another, iii. 714 

Huntingdon Quarter Sessions, iii. 716 

Luxford ¢. White, iv. 330 

Hodgson and others v. Harrison and 
others, iv. 331 

Lynes v. Southall, ib. 

Bishop of Lincoln v. Rennell, tb. 

Armistead v. Bleasdale, iv. 449 

Dodworth v. Blanchard, iv, 451 

Kemp v. Pechell, iv. 453 

Collins v. Gresley and others, ib. 

Attorney - General vv. Atherstone 
School, iv. 455 

The King v. Williams and others, iv.456 





Truth and Candour, fine specimens of, 
lili. 703 
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Union, on the general congregational, 
iv. 242 

Unitarianism in Engiand, iii. 209 

United States, Theological establishments 
in the, iv. O84 
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University News :— 
Oxford, iii. 105, 222, 383, 495, 617, 
738—iv. 104, 223, 583, 702 
Cambridge, iii. 107, 223, 383, 496, 617, 


7 740—iv. 108, 224, 583, 703 
e Dublin, iii. 385, 619, 743—iv. 110, 
1 ae 227, 344 
ey London, iv. 226, 344 
ie Durhan,, iii. 385—iv. 227, 344 
BY Bristol, iv. 227 
at Lampeter, iv. 344 
tea 
a Vaudois, Report of the Committee for 
ce the relief of the, iv. 21] 
Version of 2 Samuel (xii. 5, 6), iv. 318 
ls Vestry, on the clergyman’s presiding in, 
t iv. 175—Cess in Ireland, iv. 478 
Victor Hugo, Autumn Leaves of, iv. 491 
M Voluntary Church Association, reply to 
E the, iii. 188—System, iv. 566 
Wales, Church in, iii, 454 
Wages, payment of, on Friday, iii. 622— 
Supplementary specimen of, iii, 234 
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Walsingham Church, an account 
(with an engraving) iv. 139 

West Indies, Bishops in the, iv. 683 

Whychcott of St. John’s, iii. 311 

Winchester Cathedral ( with an engraving ), 
iv. | 

Woman, the Angel of Life, a poem, by 
Robert Montgomery, iii. 67 

Women, Churching of, iii. 451 

Worcester, new church iii. 482 


of, 


Yy 
York Cathedral, iv. 492 — Diocese of, 
Remarks on Mr. Granville Harcourt’s 


advocacy of the suppression of some of 
the Irish bishopricks, iv. 189 


Z 
Zoar, the City of Palms, supposed in the 


Targum to be identical with Jericho, 
iii. 665 
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